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EDUCATION AMONG THE SIAMESE—ASTRONOMY—ECLIPSES—THE 
STORIES OF “RAHN” AND “ ROSY MORN.” 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


There is probably no nation of the 
earth, among whom education, at least to 
a certain point, is so widely and generally 
diffused, as among the Siamese. This is 
mainly owing to the following facts : 

. First, the means of living are both 
«dap and abundant, so that a man may 
sedinarily play three-fourths of his time, 
ind still be able to earn a comfortable. 
support. Of course, some means of re- 
creation must be sought for the employ- 
ment of this large leisure; and with their 
love for sedentary pursuits,.and the char- 
acteristic indolence of the East Indian, it 
comes to pass, naturally enough, that 
books are eagerly sought for, highly 


prized, and abundantly enjoyed. They . 


are, in the fullest sense of the term, a 
reading people, and you can scarcely pick 
up in the streets, even a homeless little 
vagrant, of eight years, who cannot read 
intelligently in his own language. 

A second reason is to be found in the 
unbounded curiosity which forms one of 
the chief constituents of Siamese char- 
acter, and which must be gratified at all 
hazards. Books tending to appease this 
longing for anything new, wonderful, or 
mysterious, will soon find favour in their 
eyes; and the last new one is always the 
greatest favourite. 

Whilst residing among them, I was 
often called on to translate, for the enter- 
tainment of the priests and nobles, column 
after column from the English and Ameri- 
can newspapers. So wearying was this 
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employ, that various pretexts were re- 
sorted to, in order to evade the requi- 
sition. After reading to them all the 
items of general interest, I would beg to 
be excused from farther translations on 
the ground of weariness; and when they 
continued still to importune, I would seek 
to tire them by giving, verbatim, para- 
graph after paragraph of mercantile ad- 
vertisements, bank notices, and other 
equally entertaining matter; but instead 
of being disgusted as I hoped, they would, 
greatly to my annoyance, listen on, de- 
clare themselves ‘highly amused,” And 
still, to my utter horror, cry ‘“ more, 
more, more.”’ 

But probably after all, the great reason 
why all classes are generally taught to 
read, is that if costs nothing, and this 
toa Siamese is the summum bonum, the 
very ne plus ultra, of human excellence. 
They will gladly accept anything in the 
world that can be procured “ without 
money and without price,” whether they 
want it or not, simply because it costs 
nothing. One man, a priest, used to 
come to me frequently for religious tracts, 
and after I had given him copies of all 
that we had, he still continued to impor- 
tune for more. After a long talk on the 
subject, he at last confessed that he had 
no use for them, but thought it was a 
pity not to get them as long as he could 
without buying. 

On the same principle, [have repeatedly 
seen them swallow the most nauseous 
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medicines, when they had no ailment, 
simply because they were distributed 
gratis. I remember one instance that 
amused all our party very much at the 
time, and was a standing joke for a long 
while afterwards. It was the case of a 
man evidently in the enjoyment of vigor- 
ous health, who used to come, day after 
day, to the dispensary, begging for “ Yah 
F’rdng,” (Foreign medicine,) with an 
importunity that would admit of no de- 
nial. Simple prescriptions, too mild in 
their effects to injure materially even a 
well man, had been repeatedly given him, 
in the hope tuat his curiosity being grati- 
fied, his visits would after a while be dis- 
continued, But we had evidently mis- 
taken his case; where we had supposed 
curiosity was the ailment, the disease was 
found to be one much more deeply seated 
and difficult of cure, i. ¢., a firm resolve 
to get all he could for nothing; and so 
day after day, when the doors were 
thrown open at noon, he was still the 
first man to press forward for the coveted 
potion, and ever the most eager in swal- 
lowing the dose, however nauseous.— 
Wearied out with his pertinacity, and 
really fearing the deleterious effects of 
this continued dosing, the physician in 
attendance determined to frighten him 
off: He, therefore, spread two small 
plasters of Spanish flies, and placed them 
on the temples of his quondam patient, 


and then, after administering a narcotic . 


of sufficient potency to induce a pretty 
heavy sleep, he directed the man to go 
home and remain all day quietly in bed. 
The patient made his exit with a well 
satisfied air, and the ductor doubted not 
that he had at last rid himself of his 
persistent visitor. The iapse, however, of 
only a few hours proved his mistake, and 
convinced the doctor of the truth of the 
old Scotch proverb, “a bad penny always 
returns.” About 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing, of the same day, as the physician 
satin his private study poring over his 
musty volumes, the door suddenly opened 
and his tormentor entered, holding both 
hands to his head, and exclaiming fiercely 
“Doctor, you’ve killed me, my head is 
nearly burnt off—make haste and get me 
some more Yah F’rang to bring me to 
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life. Medicines so powerful to kill, can 
certainly cure. I have more confidence 
than ever in your foreign drugs!” especi- 
ally, he might have added, as they are not 
quid pro quo, but quid pro nihil. 

But begging our reader’s pardon for 
this digression, we return to the subject 
with which we started, i. e., education. 

This is generally received at the public 
schools, which are always located at the 
Budhist Temples, and taught by the 
priests,—without charges of any sort for 
either books or tuition. The city of 
Bangkok, for the accommodation of its 
five hundred thousand inhabitants, has a 
hundred magnificent temples; to each of 
which pertains one or more zayats, de- 
voted exclusively to educational pu 
and many of them large enough 
commodate several hundred pupil 
In this royal city, there is a r 
clergy, of not less than twenty the 
who are levied on for the suppl: 
many teachers as may be needed 
instruction of all the pupils in atten 

The only branches professedly t 
are reading, writing, and composi 
their own language—the history, A 
and Modern, of their own and a 
the surrounding nations, arithmeti 
astronomy. 

Of the last, a brief description - 
doubt not, be interesting to most re 
partly as a matter of curiosity, fro 
very absurdity, and still more from its 
intimate connection with Budhism, the 
established religion of the country. In- 
deed, so interwoven with each other 
are these absurdities, that they must 
stand or fall together; and if you can 
succeed in convincing a Budhist that his 
theory of astronomy is erroneous, he at 
once renounces his religion with it, and 
ceases from that moment to place any sort 
of reliance on the creed or sacred books 
of the system in which he has been 
educated. — 

The sacred Bali writings (indisputable 
authority in the opinion of a Budhist) as- 
sert that the Universe consists of an 
infinite number of systems, which meet 
at their circumference, whilst the spaces 
between these circular planes, are filled 
up with intensely cold water, Of these 
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systems, some are continually springing 
into existence, and others becoming 
chaotic, to reproduce themselves again 
in due course. This process of dissolu- 
tion and reproduction has been going on 
from all eternity, and can never cease. 
The system to which our earth belongs, 
is composed of a great central mountain, 
called Pra-su-m4-ru-rat, four continents 
and sixteen hundred islands. The great 
central mountain is made up of seven dis- 
tinct regions, placed one above another, 
and each occupied by an order of beings 
rising successively higher in the scale of 
existence, till the top is reached, and a 
degree of happiness attained, beyond 
which nothing remains to be hoped for, 
till “ Nigban” is gained. The northern 
side of this great mountain is of gold, 
the eastern silver, the southern ruby, and 
the western glass. It is calculated to be 
more than a million of miles in height, 
with a base of equal depth, and is girt 
about by seven chains of mountains and 
seven impassable seas. On each of the 
four sides of the mountain is a vast conti- 
nent or island, surrounded by four hun- 
dred smaller ones, which exactly resem- 
ble it in form, whilst the shape of each 
large island designates the contour of 
face possessed by the inhabitants thereof. 
That on the North is circular in form, on 
the East triangular, on the South oblong, 
and on the West square. Our earth is 
the southern one, with oval-faced inhabit- 
ants. The colour of each cluster of is- 
lands is derived from that of the side of 
the mountain which happens to be next 
to it; and the people inhabiting the conti- 
nent and islands, have their colour regu- 
lated by the same unerring standard. 
Ours being the ruby side, the roseate 
complexions of Western nations are 
readily accounted for; but for the clear 
yellow tinge of most Orientals, one would 
suppose they would naturally have select- 
ed the golden side of the mount, as that 
nearest approaching their own precise 
hue. How this inconsistency is to be ac- 
counted for, I cannot inform my readers, 
being invariably answered, whenever I 
ventured the question to any of the 
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learned priesthood, ‘the Bali says it.” 

That the Bali so proclaims it, is by all 

Budhists regarded as indisputable evi- 

dence of the correctness of any state- 

ment, however absurd, and so my readers 

will have in this Mstance at least to re- 

gard it. And here they will permit me 

en passant to remind them, that in the 

somewhat improbable stories with which , 
this sketch is concluded, I follow strictly 

the sacred Bali text, and that of course 
we must in courtesy regard as veritably 
true, whether it accords with common 
sense or not. 

But to return, the inhabitants that peo- 
ple the northern islands, are represented 
as being thirteen cubits* high, the east- 
ern nine cubits, the western seven, while 
our own diminutive race are reduced to 
the modest measurement of from five to 
six feet. 

Those who live in each group may pass 
from the large to the various small islands 
that compose that particular cluster; but 
cannot, by any possibility, pass from one 
group to another, any more than we can 
travel from planet to planet. 

Our earth, the large southern island, is 
said to be a convex plane of about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand miles 
in diameter—below the crust of earth on 
which we live, is an immense depth of 
water, then a still deeper stratum of air, 
and then—nothing at all! So says the 
Bali. 

The other three groups of islands around 
Pra-su-m4-ru-rat, are all occupied by be- 
ings somewhat similar to our race in in- 
telligence, position, and capacity for hap- 
piness, except in two particulars. The 
first is, that the longevity of the inhabi- 
tants of the other three never varies, 
while that of man is constantly vascil- 
lating from ten years to a number called 
in the sacred books d-séng-kai, and de- 
signated by a unit and one hundred and 
forty ciphers. Such a number we have 
no means of numerating, nor terms by 
which to designate one-fourth of the num- 
ber, even with the aid of the Latin. I have 
no resource, therefore, but to transfer 
the Bali, a-sdng-kai. After the duration 





* A Chinese cubit is nineteen and a half inches of our meagure. 
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of man’s life has reached this point, it 
gradually dwindles down to ten years, 
and then is again slowly increased till it 
reaches an a-sdng-kai, and so on for 
myriads of ages. The other point in 
which our race differs from the inhabit- 
ants of the other three continents and 
their dependencies, is that in each suc- 
-cessive transmigration, to which all are 
alike subject, they are always born on the 
same island where they first came into 
being, whilst our race enjoys the great 
privilege of rising, by means of superior 
merit, higher and higher in the social 
scale, till nigban itself is reached. 

The several strata of Pra-su-ma-ru-rat, 
constitute the seven heavens of the Bud- 
hists, each occupied by beings of a dif- 
ferent order, and rising higher and higher 
in the social scale, as their dwelling- 
place approaches the summit.of the 
mount. Still beyond is ‘“‘nigban,’’ the 
highest possible point of happiness of 
which any intelligence is capable—a state 
in which one “ still exists, but is suscep- 
tible of neither pain nor pleasure.” A 
“ dreamless sleep’’ indeed ! 

The hells their books describe, are 
located within the base of the great 
mountain. Of these there are eight 
principal ones, and sixteen of inferior 
grade, where the wicked are tormented 
by furious dogs, ravenous vultures, dead- 
ly serpents, gnawing worms, and above 
all by insupportable heat and cold. 

More will be said in another article, 
under the head of Budhism, concerning 
these rewards and punishments; these 
being merely mentioned here to give the 
location of the heavens and hells as parts 
of the great mountain that forms the 
centre of our system. We will pass now, 
to the subject of Helipses, as having more 
immediate connection with astronomy. 
Of their peculiar ideas on this subject, 
the following tale, translated from one of 
the sacred books, furnishes the best illus- 

ration. 
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The writer begins in the usual style of 
eastern authors, with a form of worship 
as follows : 

“T beg leave to worship and bow down, 
before the sacred Budh and all his images, 
before the thousand millions of his priests 
and all their consecrated dwellings, be- 
fore the sacred Bali volumes and the 
shrines that contain them, before the 
sacred yellow robe and all its adorn- 
ments. May all evil spirits flee far from 
me, and may every species of malice, 
anger, and ill-will be putaway, lest Ishould 
pollute the sacred* Bali in which I write. 

“I will relate a story concerning what 
happened when the Budh was perfect- 
ing himself in the Chetuwan temple in 
the city of Sawatthi, in South Béhar. 
In those days, whilst the lord Gandama 
was on earth, as a priest, he went out 
one day to ask alms for his support, ac- 
cording to the customs of the priesthood. 
Whilst walking on his regular course, 
holding the priestly fan before his face, 
and looking neither to the right nor 
the left, he came suddenly upon the en- 
campments of three brothers, who had 
pitched their tents on the suburbs of the 
great city, at some little distance from 
each other. 

“As the lord Gandama approached, 
they being wholly unmindful of his au- 
gust presence, were preparing to take 
their noon-day meal, each in a style cor- 
responding with his rank. Had they 
known that the embryo deity was so near 
them, they would rather have feasted 
their eyes on his glorious brightness, than 
have luxuriated in the most delicious 
repast, and they would have thought only 
of finding some suitable gift to lay at his 
feet, but Fate had not yet opened their 

eyes. , 

“The eldest brother, whose name was 
Chan Watio, was of noble mein, comely 
features, and flashing black eyes, which 
sent forth lightning glances of terror, or 
melted into the tenderest love, according 


*The Pali being the religious longuage of the Siamese, Burmans, Cingalese, and other Budh- 


ist nations, that, as well as all other appurtenances of their religion, is deemed sacred in the 


highest degree, and hence the frequent occurrence of the term. 


; : ia ‘ , 
its use is prohibited to all but the Priests.—AvuTHorR. 
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to the mood of the moment. He was of 
exalted rank, and immense wealth, and 
Fortune had ever delighted to crown him 
with her choicest favours. 

“At this time, he was reposing on 
sumptuous cushions of purple velvet, 
richly embroidered in threads of gold, 
and studded with diamonds, pearls, and 
rubies, forming clusters of fruits so life- 
like in their luxurious lusciousness that 
even the spirits of the air might have 
tarried in their rapid flight to regale 
themselves: therewith, and garlands of 
flowers that could have bloomed only in 
some celestial clime. Over his head was 
a lofty canopy of burnished gold, from 
which were suspended curtains of the 
richest satin, edged with gold, and looped 
with bands of emerald. ‘The floor of the 
tent was magnificently inlaid in mosaics 
of silver, ebony, and ivory; chandeliers 
of massive gold hung from the ceiling by 
chains of the same precious metal; and 
mirrors and pictures, innumerable and 
costly, adorned the walls of the spacious 
apartment. ‘Tempting fauteuils and lux- 
urious divans of gorgeous make, occupied 
every niche, and invited to indolent re- 
pose. The other furniture was of richly- 
carved ebony, inlaid with sandal wood 
and silver, whilst on antique stands, 
scattered here and there throughout the 
room, rested costly vases, filled with the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers, delight- 
ing the eye, and rendering the whole 
atmosphere redolent with the celestial 
perfume. 

“‘Crouched in various attitudes around 
lord Watio, were scores of young and 
beauteous maidens, some engaged in fan- 
ning him, others bathing his hands and 
sprinkling his garments with attar of 
roses. Some wreathed garlands of choice 
flowers around the cushions against which 
he reclined, and not a few were occupied 
in preparing and presenting the various 
viands and drinks with which he regaled 
himself. 

“In more distant parts of the room, 
were bands of singing and dancing girls, 
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who were putting forth all their skill and 
grace to attract the notice, and elicit 
some word of praise from their beloved 
lord. Now soft strains of amorous music 
rise from some swelling bosom, and the 
pliant form of a beauteous damsel threads 
the mazes of the voluptuous dance,— 
again the thrill of martial music, from 
many instruments, comes in from the - 
open door and fills the apartment with its 
stirring notes—whilst ever and anon the 
excited voice of a tall and spirited maiden 
recounts the wondrous exploits of some 
god or hero of romance. Yet lord Watio 
failed to be amused—he alone, of all that 
company, looked listless and weary. 


“Even the rich viands served in ves- 
sels of massive gold, and presented by 
the fair hands of beauteous and loving 
dameels, were sparingly tasted or pushed 
petulantly aside, whilst the overflowing 
goblet of luscious pomegranite juice, held 
temptingly to his lips by the hands of a 
gentle houri, was recklessly overturned 
at his feet. 


“Pleasures so plenteously tasted, had 
ceased to charm this petted favourite of 
Fortune, and the presentiment of im- 
pending calamity cast an unusual gloom 
over his handsome countenance. 


‘““ Whispered expressions of sorrowful 
symputhy among his faithful attendants, 
were interrupted by the entrance of the 
priest Gandama. His noble figure. was 
completely enveloped in the ample folds 
of his sacred yellow robe, and his princely 
bearing at once attracted all eyes toward 
him. Lord Watio hastily snatching a 
golden cup from one of his ladies, pros- 
trated himself three times before the 
priest, and having worshipped, entreated 
that his condition in the next state of ex- 
istence, might correspond with the splen- 
dour of the offering he was about to make. 
So saying he laid the cup at the priest’s 
feet, and awaited his reply. 

“The embryo deity eagerly accepted the 
costly offering, gave the required promise, 
and not being permitted, by his priestly* 





* Budhist priests are not allowed to eat anything between the hours of noon and midnight; 
though they may, if so inclined, spend all the remaining portion of their time in feasting and 


gluttony.— AUTHOR, 
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vows, to partake of the entertainment, 
hastily departed. 

“The priest’s next call was at the en- 
campment of lord Than, the second bro- 
ther in age, rank, and position. He was 
in the first bloom of manhood, vigorous 
in health, unvitiated in mind, and tasting 
with the keenest relish all the enjoyments 
a beneficent fate had placed within his 
reach. Fortune had been somewhat less 
lavish in her gifts to him than to his 
brother, lord Watio, yet he was far re- 
moved from the dire necessity of labour- 
ing for a support, and tasted in no mean 
degree the blessings that only affluence 
can purchase. His spacious tent was 
pitched beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of a noble banian tree, whose 
thick foliage protected him from the noon- 
day sun, and served as the pleasant 
resting-place of the thousand winged 
choristers who gladdened his heart with 
their tuneful melodies. The canopy was 
of silver, richly chased, and set with 
clusters of rubies in the form of fruit 
half hidden by leaves of emerald—the 
curtains were of the finest muslin from 
the looms of Delhi, delicately embroidered 
by the fingers of tasteful maidens, and 
looped with bands of pearl—the floor was 
of satin-wood, finely polished,—the lamps 
and chandeliers were of silver, and 
wreathed with fresh flowers,—the furni- 
ture of carved sandal-wood—and the 
cushions on which he reposed were of 
richly embroidered satin. As the priest 
entered the tent, a score of beauteous 
damsels were employed in attendance on 
lord Than, who was about to partake of 
& sumptuous repast, served in vessels of 
silver, whilst a youthful maiden, with 
loving eye and graceful tenderness, be- 
sought him in the gentlest tones to taste 
the cool sparkling sherbet her own fair 
hands had prepared for the refreshment 
of her honoured lord. Seeing a stranger 
enter, lord Than courteously saluted him 
and bade him welcome, and then observ- 
ing his priestly robes, he hasted to pay 
the reverence due to his holy office. Select- 
ing from the many that adorned his table, 
a cup of purest silver, he laid it humbly 
at Gandém4’s feet, and besought that 
his reward, in a future state, might 
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be in proportion to the offering he had 
made. 

“Disappointed in not obtaining an- 
other golden offerin;z, as he had hoped on 
entering, and receiving the cap with 
much less joy than he had done the pre- 
ceding one, the priest uttered some hasty 
words of promise, abruptly made his 
exit, and hasted on to the next encamp- 
ment. This was the stopping-place of 
the youthful lord Ratthaku, the youngest 
of the three brothers. Fate certainly 
had not favoured him. He was quite a 
little child, both in years and kuowledge 
of the world, at the time his parents 
died, so that he easily fell a prey to the 
rapacity of his elder brothers and re- 
lations; and the small patrimony he in- 
herited having been most unfortunately 
invested, he lost most of it and spent the 
remainder in foolish extravagance, so that 
at this time he was compelled, in spite of 
his exalted rank, to labour with his own 
hands for a bare subsistence. Wearied 
with atoilsome day’s journey, which he 
had performed on foot and alone, he stop- 
ped to rest and refresh himself; and as 
Fate would have it, selected a spot near 
the encampments of his elder and more 
favoured brothers. His great poverty did 
not enable him to afford the luxury of a 
tent, and his bare head would have had 
no shelter from the burning rays of this 
tropical sun, but for the friendly aid of a 
large cocoanut tree, which partially inter- 
cepted its scorching beams. There were 
banian trees near, whose thick foliage 
would have afforded him a cool retreat, 
but he knew that it did not at all befit 
his present poverty and degradation, to 
encamp himself beneath the lordly 
branches of this sacred tree, and so he 
contented himself with the humble cocoa- 
nut, the poor man’s tree. Beneath this 
he sat down, and having collected a few 
dried sticks, he struck a light, and pro- 
ceded to blow the fire into a blaze. As 
he did so the wind blew the smoke into 
his eyes, and being already wearied with 
his day’s labour, and disheartened at the 
ill-suecess that had attended his journey, 
he bowed his head and wept. He re- 
membered the days of his happy child- 
hood, his gentle mother who used to caress 
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him so fondly, the beautiful apartments 
in the harem where he used to play and 
laugh and sing, as merry as the merry 
songsters he loved so well; and as these 
gay scenes rose one after another to his 
view, and he contrasted them with the 
wretchedness and poverty of his present 
lot, he grew angry because Fortune had 
favoured his brothers and frowned on him, 
and at last, with his heart filled with 
envy and malice, he uttered the following 
revengeful wish: ‘Hereafter, whatever 
power and glory my brothers may attain, 
may I exceed them ten thousand times, 
and I will trouble and vex them, till I 
have avenged myself.’ 

“Thus having laid by his anger toa 
future state, he again busied himself in 
preparing his miserable meal. The only 
goods he possessed were a few common 
black earthenware cooking pots, and a 
satchel that contained the rice and curry 
stuff for his dinner. Whilst his rice and 
eurry were still boiling, the priest Gan- 
dama made his appearance. Not expect- 
ing to obtain any offering, where all 
around bespoke the extreme of poverty 
and wretchedness, the priest would have 
passed on, but that he dared not trans- 
gress the laws of the priesthood, by which 
he was required to pause at every dwel- 
ling, and give every one he might meet 
an opportunity to acquire merit by be- 
stowing alms upon so sacred a personage. 

“‘He accordingly came to a stand near 
the cocoanut tree, and silently awaited 
the movements of Prince Rhatthaku. 
The the latter deeply lamenting that he 
had no worthier offering to present, 
glanced at the cooking-pots, and hurriedly 
selecting the largest and best, emptied it 
of its contents, and laid it humbly at 
Gandama’s feet. He then bowed himself 
and worshipped, thinking at the same time 
of the imprecatory prayer he had uttered. 
The priest carelessly received the offer- 
ing, and promising that his desire should 
be granted, took his leave. 

** Many years after this, when the three 
brothers had passed through thousands 
of transmigrations, and their earthly life 
was ended, they ascended to the lower 
heaven. There the eldest became the 
sun and the second the moon, their splen- 
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dor being respectively proportioned to 
the richness of the offerings they had 
made to the priest Gandamaé. 

“The third, in conformity with the re- 
vengeful wish he had uttered, became a 
monstrous black téwa, called Rahn, his 
colour corresponding to the black pot he 
had given, and his malignity to the hatred 
he had formerly expressed against his 
brothers. He is forty-eight thousand 
miles in height, his arms thirteen thou- 
sand miles apart as they are stretched 
forward, his face measures five thousand 
miles each way, the space between his 
eye-brows five hundred miles, his nose 
three thousand miles long, his mouth is 
of a fiery red, and three thousand miles 
wide, and his nostrils three thousand 
miles deep. His fingers and toes are all 
of equal length, 7. e., five hundred miles. 
He is bold, fierce, and malicious, and 
watches eagerly the sun and the moon, 
that he may destroy them. 

‘When the moon is at her full, he is 
envious of her glory, and hates her so 
much that he can neither sit nor lie down 
in peace, but stands in the moon’s path, 
with his mouth wide open. Sometimes 
he seizes her between his lips, sometimes 
hides her under his chin, sometimes pres- 
ses her maliciously in the hollow of his 
cheek, and then shuts her up in his hand, 
according to the whim of the moment. 
So, also, the sun, except that he being 
larger and more glorious than the moon, 
Rahn’s hatred of him is still more in- 
veterate, and his attempts to annihilate 
him still more vigorous and persevering. 
When the sun and moon are thus treated, 
they are very much frightened, and hasten 
to recite passages from the sacred books. 
The sun being only five hundred miles in 
circumference, and the moon two hundred 
and ninety miles, when suddenly thrust 
into the mouth of Rahn, they are utterly 
amazed and confounded, and lose them- 
selves as if they had been cast into the 
depths of hell. All the heavenly damsels 
are affrighted at the sight, whilst they 
dishevel their hair, and cry out in great 
alarm, ‘the moon is. destroyed, we re- 
member all her glory, she was a bright 
orb, and protected us from evil. Rahn 
is very audacious thus to obscure her 
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brightness.’ On earth, the astrologers 
announce that this phenomenon forebodes 
evil, and every possible effort is put forth 
to induce Rahn to let go his prey. Un- 
til wholly exhausted, however, he will 
not desist, because on account of the im- 
precation he uttered, his anger cannot 
cease—his evil wish having been granted 
by the great teacher of religion. 

‘When he can hold out no longer, he 
lets go the frightened sun or moon, and 
rushing wildly to his palace, throws him- 
self down in great perturbation. If 
asked what has happened, he replies that 
he has been playing tricks with the 
heavenly bodies, in consequence of which 
his head is nearly strained asunder, and 
his whole body is on fire. Thus Rahn 
and the sun and moon are at perpetual 
enmity.” 

This wonderful story is so fully be. 
lieved by the Siamese, that whenever an 
eclipse is visible at Bangkok, men, women, 
and children, rush wildly through the 
streets, beating gongs, kettle-drums, and 
every noisy instrument they can procure, 
until the eclipse is over, and then they 
say exultingly, that they have frightened 
Rahn away. 

They have frequently assured me, in 
all gravity and sincerity, that unless they 
resorted to such measures of liberating 
the heavenly luminaries, from the malice 
of the monster Rahn, he would perpetu- 
ally obscure their bright beams, and at 
length wholly annihilate them, leaving 
our entire system in impenetrable gloom, 

Of a similar character with the pre- 
ceding, and scarcely less remarkable, is a 
legend which explains, as the Siamese 
suppose, the origin of the valuable gold 
and silyer mines, found in the mountain- 
ous regions of their empire. The story, 
translated from the Bali, is as follows: 

“In former times there lived in the 
capital city of Aynthia a mighty sove- 
reign, whose majesty of appearance, and 
splendour of domain, were surpassed only 
by those of his elder brother, the Sun. 
The king had one only son, a noble young 
prince, destined to succeed his father in 
the government of his vast domain, and 
one sweet young daughter, more beauti- 
ful than the nymphs of the sea, and more 





fragrant than the blushing rose-bud, glit- 
tering with the morning dew. The nam- 
ing of this beauteous maiden at her birth, 
had occasioned quite a sensation at the 
court of her illustrious father, as it was 
thought impossible tc select any cogno- 
men that would, in any adequate degree, 
set forth her surpassing charms of person 
or the brilliant destiny that awaited her. 
At length, after much consultation, the 
name of ‘“‘Rosy Morn” was fixed upon, 
and she thenceforth delighted in that 
brilliant appellation. Reposing continu- 
ally within the sacred precincts of the 
royal harem, shut out from the vulgar 
gaze of common mortals, and tended by 
scores of fair young maidens only less 
lovely than herself, this beauteous 
flower grew up to maturity, the delight 
of her doating sire, the crowning glory of 
the harem, and the brightest ornament of 
the royal city. No male eye, save that 
of her illustrious father, and his noble 
young heir, had ever been permitted to 
revel in the sight of her charms, and no 
thought of other love than that of her 
honoured sire, had ever for a moment 
found place in her gentle bosom, In this 
blissful ignorance of all without the 
charmed circle of which Rosy Morn was 
herself the gay and admired centre, her 
days glided peacefully on; no rough 
breeze had ever fanned her delicate, rose- 
tinted cheek, no cloud of sorrow or sad- 
ness for a single moment dimmed the 
lustre of her glorious eyes, nor had any 
evil spirit dared to obscure the brightness 
of her young dreams. Her chief pas- 
times were playing on various musical 
instruments, which she accompanied with 
the syren tones of her sweet voice—sport- 
ing in the beautiful gardens of the harem, 
where she reclined on beds of fragrant 
lilies, weaving garlands of tube-rose and 
jessamine for her fair brow, or twining 
the blossoms of the spotless japonica in 
her raven hair—and wandering at will 
over the beauteous expanse of hill and 
valley, field and forest, that skirted the 
palace gardens, now resting beneath the 
dense shadow of the sacred banian, then 
laving her beauteously rounded limbs in 
some limpid mountain stream, and again 
chasing, in child-like glee, the joyous 
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songster of the grove, or eagerly catching 
at some brilliant butterfly, or moth, that 
bounded on light wing beyond her eager 
grasp, to sip the sparkling dew from the 
petals of the tea-rose, or bathe its bright 
wings in the cup of the fragrant mag- 
nolia. 

“One day, engaged in this last pur- 
suit, she wandered farther than usual 
from her palace home. A butterfly of 
uncommon brilliancy had darted athwart 
her path, and lighted on an adjacent 
shrub. She eagerly sought to grasp the 
glittering prize, but in vain—once she 
thought she had succeeded, but it had 
flown leaving nought but its tinsel down 
on her roseate fingers. Again she pur- 
sued, and again were all her efforts 
eluded, the prize had successfully evaded 
her grasp. At last, warm and weary 
with her long pursuit, she threw herself 
on the bed of wild flowers at her feet, 
and wept from disappointment more than 
exhaustion. Just at this moment the 
glittering chariot of her uncle the Sun, 
came in full view, from behind a distant 
hill, and looking up, she was dazzled by 
its bright effulgence, and warm as she 
was already, she longed for some cool re- 
treat from his over-powering brightness, 
Casting her eyes around, she descried a 
crystal spring, gently meandering through 
the fertile valley below. Its banks were 
bordered with flowers, the waters clear 
and sparkling, the gentle breeze swept 
in soft whispers through the luxuriant 
branches of the giant tamarind that 
shaded its sloping banks, and seemed to 
unite with the gentle murmurs of the 
limpid stream, in tempting the tired 
maiden to bathe her aching limbs in its 
refreshing coolness, First only the tiny 
feet were permitted to enter, but as old 
Sol drew nearer, his warm rays became 
more oppressive and his admiring glances 
more embarrassing to the timid maiden, 
and longing to escape from both, she 
threw herself headlong into the crystal 
stream. Here protected by the shelter- 
ing branches of the friendly tamarind 
tree, she could not see the sun’s rays, 
and thought her terrible uncle had passed 
on. So she continued for several hours 
in the water, till becoming exhausted with 
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the sport, she concluded to take shelter 
in a neighbouring grotto, and there re- 
pose from her fatigue before returning to 
her home. Meanwhile old Sol, who had 
never before seen his beautiful niece, was 
eagerly watching her from his lofty 
position, and having witnessed with ad- 
miration all her merry gambols in the 
stream, then determined to follow her 
to the grotto, and watch beside her dur- 
ing her afternoon siesta. Desperately en- 
amoured as he was of his beautiful niece, 
he was impatient to be at her side, and 
so changing the course of his fiery chariot, 
he drove furiously towards the earth, and 
a few moments after Rosy Morn had 
taken refuge in the grotto, he drew up at 
its entrance. Dismoufhting, he imretu- 
ously threw himself at the feet of his 
lady-love, confessed his passion, and 
vowed perpetual constancy. Old Sol 
was no novice in the art of love-making, 
and it was not long before he contrived to 
carry captive the heart of the fair maiden, 
and he would fain have gained possession 
also of her person. But to this, Rosy 
Morn would by no means consent, she 
could not all at once lay aside her maiden 
coyness, and become a wife after but one 
day’s wooing. Besides this she was a 
dutiful daughter, and it would never do 
to forsake her dear old father, who loved 
her so much, and delighted in having her 
always near him. She, however, so far 
waived the requirements of royal eti- 
quette, as to betroth herself to her ancient 
lover, and promise to meet him in the 
grotto every day at noon, when they 
might renew their plighted vows, and 
bask, for a brief space, in the glorious 
light of each other’s loving smile and 
fond caress. And thus they parted; the 
Sun to arrange his plans for bringing his 
circuit nearer to the dwelling-place of 
his beautiful betrothed, and Rosy Morn 
to dream over this last brightest page in 
her volume of life, forgetting how fear- 
fully she had violated the customs of her 
country, in thus meeting unveiled with 
one of the other sex, and all unmindful 
of the terrible punishment that awaited 
her. 

“This courtship lasted nearly two 
thousand years, and during all that long 
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period, the lovers never failed to meet 
each other at the appointed time and 
place. In order to make this convenient, 
as well as for the purpose of keeping a 
close eye over his beloved, the Sun 
changed his circuit, and came several 
thousand miles nearer to the earth than 
before. The consequence of this prox- 
imity was, that the carth became more 
fertile, its climate warmer, vegetation 
more abundant, and men’s lives were 
lengthened out to thousands where before 
they had numbered but scores. Cheery 
old Sol warmed and enlivened everything 
by his gladdening presence, and caused 
many a bright, smiling vision, and many 
a green spot in life’s desolate paths, by 
the benignant glances of his jovial eyes. 
Then he never dreamed of retiring at 
night as he does now, for fear some evil 
should chance to his beautiful fiancée; 
but kept shining on at all hours, though 
toward mid-day his glances became more 
joyous, and his smile more effulgent, as 
the hour approached at which he was to 
meet Rosy Morn in the grotto. 

“But these new measures sorely ex- 
cited the jealousy of the myriads of little 
stars, who furmed the body-guard of old 
Sol, and whose duty it was to execute his 
commands. Their services had furmerly 
been in great demand, after their royal 
master had retired for the night; but 
now that he never slept, they were thrown 
out of employ, or were considered of 
very little importance. This low ap- 
preciation of their services put them in 
high dudgeon, and they determined to 
act the spy on their master, and try what 
slanderous report might be gotten up and 
circulated concerning his recent amour 
with Rosy Morn. So instead of going to 
sleep, as had been their wont, during the 
twelve hours of the day, they only pre- 
tended to doze, and kept all the while 
watching the movements of their liege 
lord, with the malicious intention of 
bringing disgrace upon him, and report- 
ing the ladye-faire to her credulous old 
father, who, all-unsuspicious of the real 
state of affairs, had permitted her to leave 
his presence every day about noon, with- 
out a single question, she having assured 
him that her health rendered rest neces- 





sary for her at that hour. But this happy 
state of mutual confidence, on the part of 
all, was broken up by the envious, in- 
quisitive little stars, who, after a few days 
watching, readily came at a right under- 
standing of the matter, and arranged 
their measures accordingly. Placing 
themselves in ambush near the grotto, 
they saw Rosy Morn enter just before 
nvon, and a few moments after, his big, 
round face actually glowing with delight, 
king Sol lighted from his fiery chariot, 
and followed the fair damsel into their 
shady retreat. Then, while the lovers 
were luxuriating in each other’s society, 
and renewing their oft-plighted vows of 
constancy, the traitorous stars seized the 
Sun’s chariot, and driving off at full 
speed, soon reached the dominions of their 
sovereign. Here they set up a trium- 
phant shout, proclaimed the crime of 
their liege lord, and declared themselves 
no longer his vassals. 

“This shout was re-echoed far and 
wide, and roused the gay monarch from 
his beauteous love-dream, causing him to 
tremble for the safety of his crown and 
even his life, as well as for one still more 
precious than his own. Mis first thought 
was to hasten to his court, and by his 
presence to seek to nip the rebellion in 
the bud ere it had gained strength by 
time ; but the way was long and difficult, 
and his chariot was gone. Ilow should 
he proceed? Alas! now, for his want of 
forethought. But just at this juncture, 
the mountains came to the rescue of the 
afflicted monarch, they opened a cavern 
directly opposite to his domains, by 
which he might reach his capital in an 
incredibly short period, and promised 
that he should always be permitted to 
drive through in safety, while they would 
keep perpetual watch over every avenue, 
and crush to atoms any who might dare 
to conspire against him, even in thought. 

“ By this path-way, he speedily reached 
his court, but as he passed along, tears of 
shame and sorrow flowed profusely from 
his eyes, and these tears being of pure 
gold, constitute the present gold mines of 
these regions. His beautiful betrothed 
wept also, as she wandered in bitterest 
grief and desolation among the moun- 
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tains, and would not be comforted till the 
return of her gallant knight. Ler tears 
were of silver, and the places whore they 
fell are now the silver mines of Siam. 

“Tt was some time before king Sol 
could arrange everything peacefully again 
within his spacious domains, and at 
last it was effected only by a compromise 
with his rebellious courtiers, many of 
whom were as much enamoured of Rosy 
Morn’s sweet face as the ancient king 
himself. So it was agreed that the 
nuptials should be solemnized immedi- 
ately, that thenceforth Rosy Morn’s name 
should be changed to ‘‘ Moon,” that two 
weeks of each month she should be per- 
mitted to spend with her royal consort, 
in his own palace, shut out from the gaze 
of all other curious eyes, and for the 
other two, the stars were to be allowed to 
feast their eyes with the rapturous sight 
of her surpassing beauty, and to bask in 
the glorious light of her favour; during 
which period king Sol was to keep him- 
self entirely aloof from her, and especi- 
ally not to attempt to salute her in public 
view, thereby cruelly tantalizing the 
courtiers, who were strictly prohibited, 
by their contract, from enjoying a like 
favour. 

“And so, the contract has been faith- 
fully kept by all parties ever since, ex- 
cept perhaps once or twice in a year,* 
when the intense love of the old monarch 
for his sweet young bride, (only about 
nine thousand years old,) cause him to 
forget the last stipulation of the treaty, 
and hastily to snatch a kiss from her ruby 
lips, and which in truth she is nothing 
loath to bestow. 

“But the lowering brows and fiercely 
uttered imprecations of the suspicious 
courtiers, svon terrify all parties into a 
return to their duty, and matters again 
move on as before.” 

So religiously do the Siamese believe 
this absurd story, that an annual festival, 
called the “ peace-offering,” is observed in 
commemoration of the event; and all 
classes, from the king down to his meanest 
subject, unite in this celebration, which 
is conducted with even more noise, parade 
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and magnificence than marks the observ- 
ance of any other of their national gala 
days. An annual pilgrimage, in which 
nearly every ma/e inhabitant participates, 
is made to the renowned scene of this 
wondrous event. The procession, num- 
bering, frequently, fifty or sixty thousand 
boats, starts from Bangkok by water, and 
after reaching Aynthia, the oid capital, 
situate on the same river about eighty 
miles above, is disembarked and the 
journey continued on foot, over a good 
road, for the few miles that intervene be- 
tween the point of debarkation and the 
noted spot. 

For his Majesty, who of course cannot 
be expected to contaminate his sacred 
feet by bringing them in contact with 
mother earth, a magnificent palanquin is 
always provided, which is borne on the 
shoulders of eight of his nobles. No 
sinecure, one would imagine when recol- 
lecting that the weight of “his serene 
Majesty” was something rising of three 
hundred pounds, yet an office always 
eagerly contended for by these courtly 
princes. A large party of Budhist priests, 
with their yeilow robes and long-handled 
fans, heads the cortége, in the midst of 
which moves a standard-bearer, carrying 
the national flag, (a white elephant on a 
crimson ground,) and several fine bands 
are usually in attendance, who while away 
the hours, and beguile the journey of its 
tedium, by their soul-stirring harmonies. 

The sacred spot itself, consists of a lit- 
tle hill, in the centre of which is a dark 
cavern, bounded by a pretty little rivulet, 
that ripples and sparkles over the smooth 
pebbles, and goes dancing down the gen- 
tle declivity toward the circling belt of 
shady forest trees, through which the 
path winds, and unites, doubtless, some 
distance below, with the noble river 
Meinam. At the farther end of the cavern 
is a deep orifice, some four or five feet 
wide, into which the offerings, consisting 
usually of gold or silver coin, are thrown. 
The king always deposits his first, and 
then the others, each taking precedence 
according to his respective rank and the 
amount of his donation—every man who 





* This is when a solar or lunar eclipse takes place. 
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accompanies the procession being ex- 
pected to give something, though the 
amount is left to his own option. The 
cavern being of limited dimensions, but 
few are able to enter at a time, and of 
course, when the procession is large, con- 
siderable time is required for all to get 
through with their offerings. And though 
several days be thus consumed, the king 
and his nobles, with a degree of conside- 
rate forbearance, rather at variance with 
their usual hauteur, wait patiently till 
the last petty offering has been presented, 
the last vow made, and the last benedic- 
tion been pronounced by the haughty 
priests—and then the glittering cortége 
sets out to return. This ceremony is re- 
peated every year, and were it once omit- 
ted, these superstitious people would ex- 
pect no less a disaster than the total de- 
struction of these productive mines. 
Who would not pity ignorance so gross, 
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and morals so depraved? Who can think, 
without compassion, of the millions fet- 
tered down by a system, of which the 
very god himself is exasperated or pro- 
pitiated, just in proportion to the richness 
of the gifts bestowed upon him, and hay- 
ing no respect to the ability or kindly 
feelings of the donor. This is but too 
plainly the moral inculcated by the story 
of the eclipse; whilst the rich gifts of 
the Creator are regarded but as the fruits 
of envy, jealousy and rapacity, as taught 
in the legend of Old Sol and his rebellious 
courtiers. Surely it becomes the pleasing 
duty of every enlightened Christian, to 
aid in educating and evangelizing this 
interesting people; and whilst he exults 
in the superiority of his own glorious 
faith, to put forth renewed and vigorous 
efforts to extend its untold blessings over 
the whole habitable earth. 





AGAIN. 


Again across the fields of June 
I saw the shadowy clouds float on— 
The slow dawn of the harvest morn— 
The smile of twilight, faint and wan: 
Saw the great harvest sway and wave, 
Its restless billows sweeping far, 
In happy winds—and o’er the grave 
Of evening, love’s own tender star! 


I saw it all, as long ago: 
And felt the dreams of other years ;— 
The rapturous joy, the crushing wo: 
The light and gloom, the smiles and tears! 
I felt again the bitter joy 
Of parting—all the shock and pain, * 
As in old days, when but a boy, 
I poured my foolish April rain! 
Well, well, ’tis buried—is it not? 
I bow to her, the fair and pure, 
And smile here, in the good old spot, 
Before I seek another shore :— 
These scenes are sad, but happy too, 
For, love, they speak of other hours ; 
I’m happy while I think of you, 


And life has yet some smiles and flowers! 
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A love-sick swain approaching the crit- 
ical period when all his hopes and fears 
are to be terminated in ecstatic or de- 
spairing certainty, is almost sure to lose 
his self-possession, and when coolness is 
more necessary than at any other pe- 
riod of his life, to exhibit more trepida- 
tion and tremulousness than Bob Acres 
on the field of honour. Instead of march- 
ing up to the encounter with the bold 
bearing of a hero of many wars, he goes 
into the presence of his soul’s delight, 
with unsteady steps, flushed cheeks, and 
stammering tongue; and on his way, 
you would think that he was after some- 
thing wicked, and dreaded the shame of 
an exposure. When the trying moment 
comes, the words stick in his throat, his 
tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth, 
his breath comes in gasps, and nine 
chances to one that he lets the favoura- 
ble opportunity slip by unimproved, and 
then goes away cursing his stupidity and 
cowardice. 


There was my friend Arthur Arundel. 
For five or six years, to my knowledge, 
he was loving Rachel Racket, and was 
told by her most intimate friends that 
she loved him most devoutly, and yet the 
simpleton could never bring himself to 
declare his love, though he has told me 
often, that the thought of her marrying 
another made him unutterably wretch 
ed. “Why don’t you court her, Ar- 
thur?” I asked him one day, when for 
an hour he had been boring me with the 
old story of his love and his miseries. 
“OQ! hang it, Ned, I’m a fool, that’s the 
reason. I have gone to the house a 
hundred times fully resolved to take de- 
cided measures, but as often something 
has turned up to defeat my intentions. 
One day mamma staid in the room, 
another, while I was thinking how I 
should begin, her dear friend, Georgi- 
anna, called to see her; but generally I 
feel so queer and foolish, that I sit and 
gaze upon her downcast face,’ without 
the power to utter a single word.” 
““ Why not write to her, then, Arthur?” 
I suggested. ‘ Because, I could never 
compose a letter to my fancy; and be- 
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sides, she has often told me that she 
would not accept any man who was 
ashamed to speak what he felt; and I 
must not do anything to turn her from 
me.” 


And thus the poor fellow hung on, un- 
til at last, grown desperate, he rushed 
into a declaration one day, and told me 
afterwards that he was never so much 
astonished in all his life, as when Rachel 
coolly enquired, “Why in the world 
did’nt you ask me sooner, Mr, Arun- 
del? I am sorry to tell you that I ac- 
cepted cousin John’s proposals—only last 
week. 

This case, with some others which I 
have known, led me to conclude that a 
short paper on Courtship made Easy, 
would not be amiss,—and might save 
many young men from hours of mental 
torture. Nay, more; ‘it is not impossi- 
ble that it would challenge the attention 
of the Ilumane Society, and secure an 
honorable mention in the annual report 
of the Secretary of that useful institu- 
tion. The object in view is surely hu- 
mane in all its aspects, since it will alle- 
viate much suffering, and confer upon 
many young ladies estimable husbands, 
who otherwise would grow to be old 
maids, cross, sullen, and sour,—a plague 
and nuisance to all their neighbours. 

For I take it, that there are not a few 
like my chum, Alexander, who, in re- 
sponse to my urgent entreaties that he 
would marry, answers, “I should cer- 
tainly follow your advice, dear Ned, if 
I could marry a woman without having 
to undergo the penance of courting her, 
—hut that I cannot stand. IfI could go 
to the old gentleman’s counting-room in 
business hours, state my wishes, and 
leave the whole matter in his. hands, I 
shouldn’t mind marrying; but if I must 
ask his daughter, then I’ll be hanged be- 
fore ll be married. Not that 1 would 
odject to asking her, if I could do it as 
readily as I enquire the price of stocks, 
or the latest European news; but I can- 
not do that, and indeed, to be honest, 
the only time I ever tried, I found my- 
self getting so red in the face, and so hot 
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and uncomfortable, that I was fain to 
take my hat and rush from the house, 
without so much as bidding Miss Alice 
good-bye. So, my dear fellow, if you 
want me married, turn marriage bro- 
ker, and I will confirm and ratify what- 
ever negotiation you may make.” 

I have no fancy to follow Alexander’s 
suggestion, though I have helped several 
friends to wives, and several women to 
husbands; but I can do something bet- 
ter,—which is, to give all young men 
such rules for the government of their 
conduct, when they go “a-courting,” as 
will enable them to ‘ pop the question,” 
without the least embarrassment, and 
along with the rules, some hints, which 
may be useful as means of attaining suc- 
cess. 

I cannot promise every young man 
that he will succeed in his effort to win 
the woman he loves. That must depend 
upon himself. If he has chosen wisely 
and loves honestly, he has no need to 
doubt of ultimate success, if he can la- 
bour and wait. Women are not slow to 
love those who love them; and if her af- 
fections be not already engaged upon 
some other object, and you love her, 
young man, as she deserves to be loved, 
doubt not your ability to make the emo- 
tion reciprocal. She must love some- 
thing by the necessity of her nature, 
and why may she not love you, if you 
are worthy to be loved? With this, 
however, I have nothing to do; I only 
engage to teach you how to court her. 

Nor do I undertake to carry you 
through the whole process, from the mo- 
ment of introduction up to the point when 
you desire to make an offer of your 
hand, heart, and fcrtune, if you have any. 
That would demand a volume; and even 
then, the task would be but imperfectly 
performed. A few leading ideas might 
be suggested, which are generally ap- 
plicable to every case; but the minute 
details which go to make up courtship 
must vary greatly, in each individual in- 
stance. In these, a man must be gov- 
erned by the tastes of the maiden, the 
humors of the times, the circumstances 
which arise, and the ability which he has 
to minister to the fancies of his flame. 


The great secret of success is, to make 
yourself an object of interest to the lady, 
by identifying yourself with her hap- 
piness, and to keep her mind constantly 
impressed with the idea that you are 
her superior. As she thinks invariably 
that she is superior to all others, if you 
convince her that you are superior to 
herself, of course she must regard you 
as more worthy of her regard than any 
other human being. 

But for the purpose of this article, it 
is assumed that you have taken these 
measures, that you have known your 
dulcinz long enough to make it proper 
and fitting that you propose marriage, 
and that now you are eagerly waiting 
an opportunity to compass your desire. 

Just here, then, you must avoid a 
mistake, which you will be almost cer- 
tain to make,—that is, to wait for an 
opportunity. Opportunities never come 
to people who wait for them. In court- 
ing, as in every other undertaking in 
life, men make opportunities, or else 
never have any. But here, more than 
anywhere else, to procrastinate for a 
“convenient season,” is the surest plan 
to pursue to bring defeat and disgrace 
upon yourself, and to hold all seasons 
equally convenient the way to ensure 
success at any season. What you may 
regard a favourable conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances may never occur; therefore 
be ready to ask all that you would have 
answered at any moment. Thus, John 
Jeffreys courted his wife one evening, 
when her father, mother, a sister, and 
myself were in the room with him, and 
the old gentleman never once suspected 
what was brewing,—until a week after- 
wards, when he saw their marriage an- 
nounced in the papers. 

All occasions afford opportunities to 
the man who will avail himself of every 
circumstance favourable to his design. 
An earnest lover has all the senses of a 
North American Indian, with tenfold 
more sagacity, acuteness and cunning, 
and will march steadily on to his pur- 
pose, and leave no trace of his goings 
which can attract the notice of hostile 
eyes. Day or darkness, alone or in a 
crowd, in the parlour or along the way, 
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—anywhere, everywhere, opportunities 
present themselves, where a man is 
ready for the work. 

And here we come to another stumb- 
ling-block: it is so hard to get ready 
to avail oneself of such opportunities as 
occur. In the sense in which you em- 
ploy the term ready, you have nothing 
to do with getting ready, and never would 
be ready, if you waited all a life-time. 
Do you desire to marry a woman, and 
has the desire settled into fixed a pur- 
pose? If so, youare ready. That is all 
the readiness you need. 

Dick Dolthead wished to marry, and 
fixed his eye upon a sweet little lisper, 
whom he had known from childhood ; 
but he never married her, because he 
was never ready to ask if she would have 
him. Dick had read a great many no- 
vels, (it was all he had read,) and he 
must prepare a solemn form of words, 
like the hero of a story, with which to 
charm the fancy of Dinah; and as the 
sight of her mischevious eyes invariably 
put to flight all that he had learned dur- 
ing the day, Dick never succeeded in pro- 
posing to Dinah, though he made the 
declaration and proposal in due form, at 
least one thousand times to his dressing- 
ease and mirror. If Dinah had only 
been stolid as ‘the mahogany, or if Dick 
could only have been as cool when with 
her as he was in his room, how easily the 
matter could have been disposed of, and 
how much more comfortable Dick would 
have felt, even had his proposals been 
rejected. 

Now, mark this, ye faint-hearted lov- 
ers, no man ever delivered the speech he 
had prepared for the occasion, when he 
came to ask his lady-love to be his bride ; 
and if one should succeed hereafter, he 
will meet only with scorn and contempt. 
There is but one method of speaking 
which will touch a woman’s heart, and 
that is the unstudied eloquence of an 
honest love, which gushes as freely from 
the heart of the speaker as water bursts 
from the spring of the mountains. Set- 


speech and studied phrase is not the 
language of love, which, like the voice 
of prayer, is the spontaneous expression 
of the desire of the soul. 
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Well, then, let it be understood, that 
the lover is duly impressed with the 
truth of the foregoing observations, and 
still desirous of guidance in his ap- 
proaches to hymen’s altar; and our next 
suggestion, is a proper appreciation of 
his own excellencies and merit. This 
is indispensable. usbands may be 
humble,—indeed they unusually are, 
from motives of policy if not others, but 
humility does not become the lover. 
He must overrate rather than under- 
rate himself; first, because he will be 
rated very much as he rates him- 
self; and secondly, because a modest 
estimate of himself will give a tinge 
of modesty to his words, and manner, 
which would be fatal to all his hopes. 
Women, like dreams, go by contraries. 
If the man be humble in his petitions, 
the woman will be haughty in reply; 
if he be bold in questioning, she is 
modest in answering,—at least before 
marriage, however much she may dra- 
goon it over him afterwards. But hu- 
mility in a man, subjects him to the sus- 
picion of cowardice, and women hate 
and contemn cowards more than men do. 
Bravery and manliness in man they 
adore, but an effeminate milksop they 
detest and despise. It is natural that this 
should be so. Man is woman’s protec- 
tor and guardian, and there is need that 
he should be stern, bold, and brave, else 
how shall he meet the requirements of 
his position. And when one instead 
of these traits of character speaks and 
acts as a soft, weak woman, disguised in 
the garb of the other sex, what wonder 
that his mistress regards him with dis- 
gust and loathing. But more than all, 
humility will beget doubts of success, 
and these will unman the soul and fill 
the heart with apprehension and dread, 
and however brave and resolute under 
other circumstances, the man quivers 
like an aspen leaf before the woman 
upon whose tongue the words of fate 
tremble. 

Especially will this be the case with 
those who give themselves up to the de- 
lerium and intoxication of passion, in- 
stead of holding a check on themselves, 
and keeping all under the control of 
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sound judgment. Here is the rock on 
which most are wrecked. When one 
yields himself a willing captive to the 
blind god’s power, so that the object of 
regard is all, and in all to him, for whom 
he sighs like a furnace, and knows no 
heaven but that which lurks in her 
smile, no hell save when she frowns,— 
how can you hope to teach him any- 
thing? How can he see opportunities, 
avail himself of them, be prepared to 
seize any propitious circumstance, and 
bear himself loftily in her presence? It 
is simply impossible. Such an one has 
no manhood when the woman of his 
idolatry frowns upon him, but cowers like 
a spaniel before its master; and if it 
end not by arousing for him the un- 
mixed scorn of his fair enchantress, he 
is a lucky fellow. 

Remember, all ye amorous swains, 
even if ye forget all else that is here 
written, that to love a woman wisely, 
you must not love her too well. Keep a 
tight rein upon passion, control the emo- 
tions, lest as a wild steed of the prairies, 
they dash away beyond your power to 
subdue them. With these in check, you 
are safe, and may find your wooing an 
easy task. It is time enough to open 
the valves and give full play to the ar- 
dour of your soul, when the days of 
courting are over, and you are safely 
moored in the harbour of matrimony. 
Your wife will love you none the less 
for having concealed from her before 
marriage the depth and breadth of the 
affection you cherished for her, and you 
may depend that it will smooth the 
paths towards the goal you are striving 
to win. All women tyrannize over men 
when they discover that it may be done 
with impunity, and however expedient 
it may be after marriage, to be governed 
by a woman, it is anything but agreea- 
ble to be so ruled while courtship pro- 
gresses. Love, then, honestly and sin- 
cerely, but let your moderation be known 
to all women, especially to that wo- 
man whom you hope to win to be your 
wife. 

Any man who obeys these injunctions, 
will find it the easiest thing in the world 
to court any woman. It is the simplest 





thing that can be imagined. Everything 
conspires to aid the lover in his wooing. 
IIe knows that the woman he loves de- 
sires to marry, else she would be no wo- 
man,—and if he has played his hand 
with any degree of skill, he knows 
whether she is likely to marry him. If 
he believes that she will, that she waits 
only to be asked, is there any simpler, 
plainer phrase in the language than 
this, “will you marry me ?” 

Of all the forms of speech employed 
upon occasions of the kind, I prefer this. 
It is simple, clear, concise, unequivocal, 
unmistakable. Miss Amelia cannot af- 
fect to doubt your meaning, and by some 
ingenious device avoid giving a direct 
answer. It is something like the argu- 
ment of the foot-pad, who grapples your 
throat with one hand, presents his loaded 
weapon with the other, and thunders in 
your ear, “your money, or your life,” 
It may be inelegant, it may be unrefined, 
it may be coarse and shocking to delicate 
sensibilities,—it at least is direct and 
easily expressed, and withal, has the 
true ring of manliness, which all fe- 
males so much affect. 

It is objectionable only in this, that 
it requires a degree, of nerve, which your 
faint-hearts do not possess. <A bluff sol- 
dier, like Zach Taylor, ‘could ask the 
question easily enough; and a brave 
tar, like Perry, would have no difficulty ; 
but those for whose especial benefit this is 
written, must have something of a diffez- 
ent sort; and unless it can be furnished 
them, they must even despair of ever win- 
ningawife. While, then, I commend this 
plain, manly method to all who can 
adopt it, I must find another for that 
large class, who are conscious of cow- 
ardice in courtship, however brave they 
may be upon all other proper occasions. 

Such need not despair, as there are 
methods of courting precisely adapted 
to meet their wishes and wants; and if 
they will attend to my directions, they 
shall yet experience all that happiness 
which attends on wedded life, with all 
those drawbacks and inconveniences by 
which it is universally accompanied. 
For, be it remembered by all who mourn 
the absence of domestic joys, that mar- 
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riage is not the end of all vexatious cares, 
harrowing responsibilities, petty annoy- 
ances, and soul-sickening sorrows. No 
condition of human life is exempt from 
these things, and he that flatters himself 
with the anticipation of unmixed enjoy- 
ment as a married man, will discover, 
sooner or later, that he wofully deceived 
himself, and dreamed of perfection where 
all is frailty and error. 


Still, a wife is to be desired, and ‘“ mar- 
riage an estate honorable,—established 
by God, in the time of man’s innocency,” 
and it is pleasant to help any young 
man in his approaches to this sacred 
altar ; and I shall endeavour, as plainly 
as may be, to point out the path which 
conducts to this fane, by arraying before 
all lovers a series of courtships which 
have come under my observation. [Il- 
lustration is often better than argu- 
ment, and if “history be philosophy 
teaching by example,” the incidents 
which shall be narrated in this connec- 
tion, may so develope the philosophy of 


courtship, that all my readers may de-. 


duce readily the rules which should 
govern their procedure in the search for 
a wife. I shall abuse no confidence 
which has been reposed in me by too 
partial friends, nor improperly disclose 
secrets with which the world has noth- 
ing to do, and as a pledge of sincerity, 
and the genuineness of these revelations, 
shall, first of all, give the history of my 
own courtship. 


Thus, then, my wife was wooed and 
won. While on a visit to a friend, in 
one of the tidewater counties of Vir- 
ginia, I met with a young girl,—the 
dearest and most delightful that I had 
ever seen ; and finding that her charms 
of mind and heart were even superior 
to her personal attractions, I soon be- 
came so much interested, that I began to 
think that if I ever should be a “ wictim 
of connubiality,” none other should be 
my bride. Such thinking could not long 
continue, with the object of my thoughts 
continually near, without manifesting 
itself in numberless little signs, of which 
men are in the main wholly unconscious, 
but which women understand almost in- 
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tuitively. I was not aware of it then, 
—but I have since learned to know the 
fact, that Fanny very soon discovered 
that I liked her hugely, and was rather 
surprised that I was so backward in de- 
claring my sentiments. One day we 
started to a neighbouring meeting-house, 
to attend singing-school,—and all the 
way there was music in my heart, and 
music tones in my ear, which caused me 
to forget all the world save the bright 
young being by my side. In my oblivi- 
ousness, I forgot to watch the wind- 
ings of the road, and aroused by a 
shock from the delicious dream I was 
indulging, found that the buggy had 
come plump against a stump, nearly 
three feet high, which could easily have 
been avoided, had I been attending to 
the horse. Fanny, her eyes sparkling 
and dancing with mischievious glee, com- 
menced to chide my carelessness, and in- 
sisted that she should have the reins for 
the residue of the ride; but I soon block- 
ed that game, by declaring most solemnly 
that it was her fault entirely. She pro- 
tested I did her wrong. ‘“ You know 
you are to blame for it, Miss Fanny,” 
I continued, ‘for, had you not been so 
absorbingly agreeable and charming, I 
should have watched the horse, and the 
course of the road, instead of looking at 
your eyes, and studying your counte- 
nance.” How she did blush,—and I 
thought I heard a faint “‘pshaw!” It 
was annoying, coming so unexpectedly ; 
but the ice was broken, and when we 
took the road again, Fanny had promised 
to be mine, and the world was the 
lighter for the promise. I have often 
told her since, that I deserved the “ mit- 
ten” for my precipitancy; but she in- 
sists, that no true woman would ever 
discard her lover, because he wooed her 
abruptly, instead of coming to the point 
gradually, and with infinite circumlocu- 
tion! What period of time was spent 
before that stump I have never known, 
but the singing lesson was nearly done 
when we reached the school; and there 
was a story afloat some months after, of 
a buggy standing two hours in the road, 
—which Fanny said was a base slander, 
put in circulation by her brother Tom, 
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who was never so well pleased as when 
he was teasing his sister. 

A friend of mine,—a very worthy, 
good fellow,—courted his wife under the 
following circumstances: They were tak- 
ing a ride on horseback, and along their 
route was a log cabin newly built, stand- 
ing but a short distance from the road, 
in the midst of a majestic grove of oaks. 
His companion asked, “‘ how would you 
like to be the tenant of such a habi- 
tation?’ ‘‘ Not much if I lived alone,” 
was the reply; “‘but that or any other 
home would be happy to me, if you could 
be prevailed upon to share it with me ;” 
and, although the embarrassed maiden 
urged her horse forward, averted her 
head, and seemed unconscious, he press- 
ed his suit with vigour, and gained a 
favourable answer, before she could 
reach the shelter of her home. He told 
me afterwards, that as his Mary spoke 
of the cabin, suddenly it flashed upon 
him, that here was the long coveted op- 
portunity, and he listened to his good 
angel,—and in that hour won a wife, 
who has been the ornament and solace 
of his home until now, and than whom 
a more faithful, fond, and true woman 
does not live. 

Another had spent the evening with 
his lady love, at the house of a brother- 
in-law, whom she was visiting; and 
though he had paid the visit with the 
design of asking her to be his, had al- 
lowed the whole evening to elapse without 
hinting his sentiments. The hour was 
nigh when they must part for the even- 
ing, and he had taken his hat,—and 
taken her hand to make his adieu, when 
she apologized for the want of fire in the 
parlour that evening, and added, “ when 
I have a home, if you will visit me there, 
I will show you a home indeed.” He 
pressed the hand which rested in his 
own, looked meaningly into {her eye, 
and asked, “if she would not consent to 
make his home her home;” and as she 
hesitated to answer, he poured out the 
whole story of his love and his hopes. 
She didn’t know her own mind then, 
and it was agreed that he should call 
again in a week, to get an answer. He 
did so, and was accepted,—-but did not 
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marry her, for she proved to be a fickle, 
giddy, insincere woman—the very last 
to make a home happy. 


A maternal uncle, whom I well recol- 
lect, used to tell how, from a little quarrel, 
his happiness all arose. It happened 
thus: Sitting with his dulcinew, they 
got into a controversy about a trifling 
matter; and pushing his advantages 
rather far, the girl bade him “go to 
Guinea.” ‘There or to any spot in the 
world, Miss Matilda,” replied uncle, “ if I 
can have yourgood company ; but neither 
there nor elsewhere, until I have your 
consent to be my wife. We are always 
quarreling now, and I propose, that at the 
earliest possible period, we get under 
bonds matrimonial, to keep the peace 
one toward the other.” My uncle’s ef- 
fort at peace-making was crowned with 
the utmost success, for he married Ma- 
tilda about three months later, and having 
quarreled so often before marriage, they 
wisely concluded not to quarrel at all 
afterwards, and lived together very 
agreeably and happily to a good old 
age. 

One of the most diffident men I have 
ever known courted his wife while they 
sat in church,—her hymn-book serving as 
a medium of converse, He was turning 
the leaves of the book, when suddenly 
these lines met his eye, which he marked 
with a pencil, and handed her to read ; 


Vis thee I love,—for thee alone 

I shed my tears and make my moan; 
Where’er I am, where’er I move, 

I meet the object of my love. 


The hymn-book was presently handed 
back to him with a leaf turned down, 
and these lines designated with pencil 
mark : 


I yield, I yield, I yield, 
I can hold out no more. 


With a heart bounding with joy, the 
youth continued to look over the volume 
until he found this appropriate expres- 
sion of his feelings : 


—when shall it be, 
That I shall find my heaven in thee— 








The fulness of the promise prove, 
The pledge of thy eternal love? 


To which, in a moment, he received 
the response, indicated as before, by the 
turned leaf and the pencil mark. 


Soon as thou wilt. 


This unique courtship then ended, by 
the enraptured youth marking the pas- 
sage : 


O happy day that fixed my choice, 
On thee. 


And three months after, they were mar- 
ried, to their mutual satisfaction, in the 
very church which witnessed their be- 
trothal. 

And this reminds me of a musical 
friend, who courted his wife after this 
fashion: They were seated in the par- 
lour, and both silent,—he trying to mus- 
ter courage to ask her to be his, and she 
patiently waiting until it should be his 
pleasure to say something, when she re- 
quested him to sing. He seated himself 
at the piano, and looking what he could 
not speak, broke forth, 


Come share my cottage, gentle maid; 


and finishing the song, requested her to 
sing. She complied without hesitation, 
and sang, 


I'll go with thee. 


But ere she closed the song, she was 
clasped in his arms, and her head rested 
on his manly bosom. bd 

Other illustrations, almost without 
number, occur to me,—some of which 
have come under my own observation, 
and others which are widely known, as 
to instance that of the youth who took 
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openings afforded generally by the lady 
to be wooed. Thus, a star shining in 
the heavens, a flower blooming in the 
garden, a bird singing in a cage, a dog 
sleeping in the sunshine,—anything may 
serve as the starting point of a courtship, 
and that is the difficulty with most men. 
Anybody can manage to finish when the 
courtship has once been begun; the 
chief stumbling block is the beginning, 
and I think no man who will observe the 
rules here given for his guidance, need 
stumble even there. 

This philosophy, it will be observed, 
takes no account of any save women 
who deserve the name. It has no ap- 
plicability to flirts and coquettes,—crea- 
tures entitled women by courtesy, but 
bearing about the same relation to them, 
that those monstrosities in the shape of 
men of which ancient mythology is full, 
bear to the human race. A being in the 
form and wearing the garb of a woman, 
who sports with human affections as 
children play with toys, is no woman 


indeed, but’a monster, a disgrace to hu- 


man nature, a fiend incarnate; and if 
there is a man who is simpleton enough 
to court the creature, I will not be fool 
enough to teach him to prosper with }’ 
suit. Success would enure to his mike 
throughout life, and my object ish the 
men happier,—not to aid tks, Men 
pursuit of woe and wretchly enough, 
reach this condition , to point them 
without the aid of a¢ surely conducts 
to the road which 
to such a termivdirections particularly 
Nor are tattention of those who 
deserving «rt widows. Such suitors 
wish tgio instructions. If the object 
need £4 be a widow, that man’s wooing 
of Je easy enough, provided she favours 
Ysuit. She is always self-possessed, 


up a favourite cat and said to it, “Pussy, snows how to lead him on, and at any 


may I have your mistress?” when tb 
maiden instantly answered, “ Say (jl 
pussy!” But those already givgy of 
suffice to illustrate the phil@ to re- 
courting, which it is my pw js noth- 
commend and inculeate. ut it, and 
ing very extraordinary .+ity—the ad- 


only this striking Bfes of accidental 
vantage which it 


moment will supply all his lack of 
speech, and bring him, even more speed- 
ily than is desirable at all times, to a 
distinct proposal of marriage. I have 
only to say to any man who wishes to 
court a widow, make yourself easy, give 
yourself no concern as to how you shall 
court her; and, be assured, if you are 
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acceptable to her, in due season you 
will find the way all prepared for your 
proposals; and if you are very back- 
ward, she will even do the courting for 
you. Extremely bashful men, who can- 
not manage, even with the aid of the 
counsels here given, to court a maiden, 
should bear this in mind, and act accord- 
ingly, if they would be married, and are 
not particularly opposed to marrying a 
widow. 

There is yet another class of women, 
to whose suitors these rules and sugges- 
tions are not specially adapted. I allude 
to those miserably modest girls, who 
faint at weddings, and require the aid of 
volatile salts to read the announcement 
of a marriage in the daily papers: These 
nervous, delicate creatures are, some- 
times, in all other respects worthy of 
the sincerest regard and esteem, and ca- 
pacitated for loving with an ardour and 
intensity which sterner natures never 
realize. It is obvious, however, that they 
cannot be wooed and won as others are, 
and at some future day it may be proper 
to prescribe the proper method. At 
present space will not suffer this deline- 
ation to be made. 

Hear, then, the conclusion of the whole 

‘atter. To woo without difficulty, one 

estlove rationally, sincerely, and hon- 

acter»roperly appreciate his own char- 
’ estimate rightly that of the 


woman he would wed; and disdaining 
all trickery, chicanery, and humbug, in 
the simplest, plainest, clearest manner 
possible, tell the story of his love,—as 
something of which he is not ashamed, 
but which rather exalts and ennobles 
him, and which at the same time hon- 
ours and elevates the woman on whom 
it is bestowed. No woman ever yet 
scorned the honest homage of a manly 
heart, when it was tendered earnestly, 
confidingly, and reverently. She may 
not listen approvingly to your prayers, 
young man,—she may tell you that she 
never can reciprocate the affection which 
you profess to feel towards her,—she may 
blast all your hopes by the confession 
that she loved another before you sought 
her presence,—she may be constrained 
to withhold from your yearning, thirst- 
ing spirit that sustenance it fain would 
find; but if she be a woman worthy of 
your love, she will respect your feelings, 
admire your manliness, sympathize with 
your disappointment, and will drop some 
honeyed word that will soothe your spirit 
and take away more than half the pain 
her refusal is calculated to give. If you 
love her, go ask if she will marry you. 
Far better is it to love and ask for love’s 
return, and be denied, than to live with- 
out loving or being loved, until your 
heart grows cold as an iceberg, and hard 
as a millstone. 















































TWO DAYS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
I, YESTERDAY. 


Her skin is white as cold moonlight, 
The lids her blue eyes cover ; 
And beats her heart with throb and start, 
With a tremulous thrill as a maiden’s will, 
Before her own true lover. 
She cannot speak, but on her cheek 
The tear-drop downward starting, 
Too well reveals how much she feels, 
In that sad hour of parting. 


Her skin is white as cold moonlight, 
The lids he? blue eyes cover ; 
Her arms are wound his neck around, 
With languid sighs she reads his eyes, 
The fond eyes of her lover. 
Look thou elsewhere. This mournful pair, 
Who show for love such fitness, 
Should have no spies with soulless eyes, 
But heaven alone for witness. 


II. TO-MORROW. 


Her skin is white as cold moonlight, 
The lids her blue eyes cover ; 

No more her heart will throb and start 

With a natural start devoid of art, 
When meeting her true lover. 

She cannot speak, nor on her cheek 
Henceforth will tear-drops glisten ; 

Nor ever again, to wooing strain 
Her willing spirit listen. 


Shade skin so white, hide hair so bright, 
Those blue eyes gently cover— 

Shield her ever from earth’s alarms ; 

Enshroud her charms and cross her arms, 
Then sprinkle blossoms over, 

Nail down the lid—the guests are bid 
To see these nuptials sombre ; 

And gently take, lest she awake, 

My darling to her slumber. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE REVOLUTION. 






TWO LETTERS OF RICHARD KIDDER MEADE. 


Richmond, June, 1857. 
Epiror SoutHern Lirerary Messencer: 

Dear Sir:—In looking over some old 
family memorials, the other day, I 
chanced to find the accompanying letters, 
which are offered you for publication, 
with the approval of the gentleman pos- 
sessing the originals. 

The letters are of much interest I 
think, containing, as they do, cotempo- 
rary notices of the two great events, 
which, North and South, inaugurated the 
Revolution—the battles of Concord, in 
Massachusetts, and of Great Bridge, in 
Virginia. The first is dated in April, 
75, at the moment when the intelli- 
gence from the North reached Virginia 
brought by ‘‘ an express who must almost 
have flown from Boston;” thus nearly 
verifying the words of Patrick Henry a 
month before,—‘‘the next gale that 
sweeps from the North will bring to our 
ears, the clash of resounding arms!” 
The second letter dates from the camp 
before Norfolk, in December of the same 
year, just after the victory of Great 
Bridge, where the first blood was shed 
on our soil, and Lord Dunmore made the 
discovery that raw Virginia troops were 
more than a match for his crack regiment 
of English grenadiers. 

I have added a few notes, which will 
illustrate some of the statements and ex- 
plain the allusions. 





The writer, Richard Kidder Meade, 
was the father of the present venerable 
Bishop of Virginia—and the letters were 
addressed to his brother, General Everard 
Meade, of the “ Hermitage,” in Amelia 
county—a gentleman noted in his day for 
patriotic devotion to the cause of liberty, 
and for the high esteem in which he was 
held by the leaders of the Revolution. It 
was here indeed, in the pleasant old man- 
sion, dating long before the revolutionary 
era, that I found these letters—crumbling 
gradually from age—and slowly taking 
away to oblivion those details of our an- 
nals contained in them. In a thousand 
old country houses disappear thus, from 
day to day, these picturesque leaves of 
the past. All that serves for the home- 
colouring, the familier delineation and 
illustration, fades away. Before many 
years the true material for our Virginia 
story will be unattainable. 

I am, yours very truly, 
J. E. C. 


“ Qurles, April 30th, 1775. 
“Dear Everarp: 

“Tt is not from want of inclination 
that I do not see you instead of writing. 
.... I should be the more anxious to be 
with you now, yet for my own part I ap- 
prehend no danger from our Domesticks;* 
not but that many of them have their de- 
signs, yet too few to put any scheme in 





*“ In compliance with orders received from England, the Governor (20th of April, 1775) clan- 
destinely, in the night, conveyed the powder, from the magazine at Willamsburg, on board the 
Magdeline man-of-war. Anticipating the people’s resentment, he armed his servants and some 
Shawnee hostages, for the protection of his person. Muskets lay on the palace floor, loaded and 


primed for the occasion. ..... His Lordship pretended that its removal was owing to intelli- 
gence of a servile insurrection in a neighbouring county, and gave an ambiguous promise to 
return it. ..... Shortly after Dunmore’s flight, a party of twenty-four persons removed a 


quantity of arms from the palace to the magazine.”—-Campbell’s Virginia, pp. 148, 151. 


From the following, it will be seen that the writer of this letter was among these twenty-four. 


“List of Arms, etc., removed from the Palace. 


Theodorick Bland, Jr., 

Richard Kidder Meade, 

Benjamin Harrison, (of Berkley,) Jr., 
George Nicholas, Williamsburg, 


In the handwriting of Theodorick Bland, Jr. 


John Draper, 

William Egglestone, Richmond, 
Ismael Moody, York, 

Patrick Galt, 
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execution. 
folk, in many places had our alarms ; 
but nine out of Ten have been ground- 
less, and prov’d so to the satisfaction of 
most people, that little on that head is 
talk’d of now. 

“‘ An express who must almost have 
flown from Boston, says that a party of 
1000 of Gage’s Men, some distance in 
the country, had a Battle with our Brave 
Natives, 50 of whom were kill’d and 150 
of the former: that the Battle was not 
ended, but that the country people were 
gaining greatly: a good cause will make 
a coward Brave. Ido not love fighting, 
but it makes my Blood Run warm.* God 
send us success. We have not as yet 
heard the fate of the Powder, and not- 
withstanding alltheseaggravating circum- 
stances from the last ships, we have that 
the Acts are repealed. But let us not 
believe it until it cannot be disbeliev’d, 

.... “The Day after I shot at Robbin, 
Andrew met with him at the Back of the 
Quarters. He says he was going in and 


We have, from this to Nor- 
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had been much frightened. Andrew 
could not trust them with any Body, he 
could employ to carry them to you, and 
as no Craft was coming up I tho’t by 
giving you early information (tho’ An- 
drew wrote you) that you might choose 
to senda Person from your own Neigh- 
bourhood: they are at liberty working 
with Andrew’s People: should you send 
any body they know, he must be dis- 
guis’d, or see Andrew privately first as 
perhaps they may push off. 

.-... “Be assur’d Everard that I 
have that same Love and Friendship for 
you which you have for 

“Your most affee’t Bro’r, 
“* RicharD Kipper Megane.” 

“ Norfolk Town Camp, Dec’r 19th, 1775. 
“ Dear Broruer: 

“As I know it will make you happy, 
it gives me pleasure to Date a letter to 
you, from this Place, informing you that 
our access was easy. I have neither time, 
nor hardly Paper to give you so full an 





— 


John Archer, 

Philip Mazzei, 

Henry Brown, James City, 
Edward Conolly, 

James Monroe, 

Moore Wilson, 

Robert Burton, Albemarle, 
Granville Smith, Hanover, 


“No. 1. 96 
3. 


2. 73 Firelocks. 
59 


Thomas Smith, 

John Brown, 

John Elliot, James City, 
Thomas Evans, 

David Donnan, 

Edward Travis, 
Richard Egglestone, 
Harrison Randolph. 


158 Broad Swords, 
134 Small Swords. 


292 


Total (301) ..... 


“ June 24th, 1775. The above arms were taken from the palace in open daylight, and conveyed 
under guard through the street, and lodged safely in the magazine without the least injury or insult 
offered to the person or property of any one, and at the expense of the persons set down in the 


Pe 


“The subscribers hereto, acknowledge the receipt of a stand of arms each, from the public 
magazine: which we oblige ourselves to return to Dr. Theodorick Bland, or order when demanded. 


June 29th, 1775. 


Richard Kidder Meade, 
* for H. Raines, 
John Carter Littlepage, 
John Randle, 
Francis Irwin, 
Thomas Smith.” 
[Bland Papers, pp. xxiii-iv. 


*«“ The excitement was aggravated by news of the engagements at Lexington and Concord. 
Independent companies now raised the colours of liberty in every county.”—Campbell s Virginia, 


p- 148. 
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acco’t of all that has passed, as I could 
wish to do, and must defer it until we 
meet, which God send may not be long. 
But the Principal circumstance I shall 
relate: after travelling thro’ a wretched 
country to the Great Bridge, and suffer- 
ing not a little, where We remained but 
a few Days before the fort was reinforced 
by all the Regulars the Devil* could 
raise. This happened in consequence of 
a Deserter from us informing that our 
force did not exceed 250.+ The officer of 
this reinforcement with orders from the 
Devil, came the night before the attack 
to carry our Breast Work or Die in the 
Attempt, like a Brave, and Man of Honor 
after promising. About Day Break they 
cross’d the Bridge with shouts of joy and 
advanced on the cross way toward our 
Breast Work, which was Guarded by only 


a Lieut’s Guard, commanded by Ned 
Travis,t who with some small assistance 
gave such a reception as the 14th Reg’s 
had not been us’d to. Capt’n Lesly was 
first in command of the Enemy, tho’ 
Fordyce led the advanc’d party with a 
Bravery not to be equal’d.4 Many of 
them fell and were much wounded before 
they got within 150 yds, but from our 
inferior Numbers they got near the Breast 
Work before our Guard was increas’d, 
and then their Numbers exceeded ours. 
Fordyce, with many Bullets thro’ him, 
got within 15 yds before he Died, when 
his few Brave followers were fore’d to re- 
treat, many of whom were cut off by a 
small flanking party comma’d by Colo. 
Stevens: it is impossible for me to relate 
ev'ry circumstance, but it is certain that 
near 70 Grenadiers in all were kill’d and 


*Lord Dunmore. The true character of this nobleman has never been fully depicted: no his- 
torian has yet sounded the depths of his baseness and treachery. To the calm investigator of the 
events of that period, the conclusion is irresistible that he had an understanding with the Indians 
on the Ohio, through his tool Conolly, and aimed to overthrow the strength of the rebellious colony 
at one blow, by yielding General Lewis into the Enemy’s hands at Point Pleasant. The courage 
and genius of the great soldier, however, broke the power of the savages; for which act of insubor- 
dination his Excellency ordered him to disband his forces and return home, So profoundly in- 
censed were the Virginians at this, says Dr. Campbell, of Rockbridge, in his narrative, that “ General 
Lewis had to double and triple the guard over his marquee, to preverit the men from killing the 
Governor.” His proclamation of liberty to the slaves afterwards, was entirely in unison with his 
whole course. Mr. Wirt, in his Life of Henry, says “ he is represented as having heen rude and 
offensive : coarse in his figure, his countenance and manners.” ...... “ He never returned to Vir- 
ginia,” says Mr. Howison. “Of all her royal Governors, the last may be truly sail to have been 
the worst. He had the rapacity of Culpepper without his polished learning—the cruel temper 
of Argal, without his courage—and the revengeful spirit of Berkeley, without his high sense 


of honour.” 


From these notices of his Lordship, and they might be multiplied, the appellation in the text 


does not seem to involve entire extravagance. 


t “ Major Marshall’s servant deserted and informed the British Commander that Woodford had 
only three hundred shirt men with him, and that they were in a wretched state of discipline and 
preparation. ...... The term shirt men was applied by the English to the rifle troops of Virginia, 
who wore the graceful hunting shirt, afterwards so well known in the battles of the Revolu- 


tion.” —Howison’s Virginia, Vol. 2, p. 102. 


“Major Marshall” was our great Chief Justice afterwards. He was then 21 years of age. 


tSee the name cf “Edward Travis” among the custodians of the arms and powder, a list of 
whom is given in another note. 


§ “ Waving his hat gallantly over his head, and cheering on his men, Fordyce rushed forward 
in the face of a terrible fire, which flashed along the whole American line. A ball pierced his 
knee: he staggered forward and fell, but instantly springing upon his feet, he brushed his knee 
slightly with his hand, as though he had fallen by accident, and continued his advance. Bul- 
let pointed him out to his riflemen, and the words of caution had hardly passed his lips before For- 
dyce fell dead to the ground, fourteen balls having entered his body....... The brave For- 
dyce was interred with the honours of war.”—Howison—auct. Va. Gazette. 

The allusions to this noble soldier in the text, display the feeling of his enemies. The ruse 
of brushing his wounded knee was worthy of a Spartan. 
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wounded, some say 100.* Negroes a few, 
and ..... volunteers came out of the 
fort with these brave fellows, but the first 
fire drove them back. To do them justice, 
they fought Bled and Died like English- 
men, and with Pleasure I say it, were 
treated with the utmost humanity. I'll 
leave you to judge what I suffer’d at the 
sight: never was such a scene exhibited, 
for in no engagement that has yet hap- 
pen’d were ever men so Wounded; 10 
and 12 Bullets thro’ many, and almost 
ev’ry Bone in them Broken. The officers 
they lost were Capt’n Fordyce, Lieu’t 
Nappier, Lieu. Lesly, and Lieu’t Babbit,+ 
wounded and now a Prisoner. One of 
our men got slightly wounded in the 
finger, and is all the harm we have yet 
rec’d. ‘Two skirmishes have happen’d in 
the Night down the River, when we 
have killed, taken and Wounded, perhaps 
about 12. I have myself not as yet been 
in any very great Danger, indeed we 
have had but small partys engag’d. Colo. 
Howe is with us, commander in chief.{ 
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WE Pes are worse than I tho’t men 
could be. They, with the Devil, for he 


deserves no better name, we hear, have 
ship’d Many Negroes to the West Indies, 
and intend the rest for the same purpose. 
Poor deluded creatures, I pity many of 
them. We are daily sev’ring them and 
the Torys. Ido not much apprehend an 
attack, indeed the Governor has none but 
Torys and Negroes left. They will not 
fight, and I understand that all the King’s 
officers are much displeas’d with the 
Devil: yet we expect the town will be 
fir’d on. 

“Nothing seem’d to hurt the King’s 
Troops much but the Honor of the 14th 
Regiment who have been in many en- 
gagements and never worsted before. 
Our Men shot well. Duty is hard and I 
must beg you'll excuse my seldom writ- 
ing, & be assur’d that I have that af- 
fection and love for you that is Due from 
a Friend, & 

“Your Bro’r, 
“R. K, Meave.” 





* The entire loss of the enemy was one hundred and two men. 


tOr, Battist. The MS. is indistinct. 


t“Col. Howe, with five or six hundred North Carolina troops, now joined Woodford, and 


assumed command of all the provincials at the Great Bridge. 


Col. Henry now saw Woodford, 


who had refused to acknowledge his command, submitting himself to an officer of no higher 


rank, and of another colony.”—Campbell’s Virginia, p. 153. 
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CLOUDED STARS. 
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The day-light was fading softly, 
And I shut up my book with a sigh: 


anne 


To wait for the lamps of evening 
To brighten the twilight sky; 


And one after one they spangled 


aan 
esl Pe 


The beautiful arch above— 





ii And answered my gaze as softly 


As the eyes of the friends I love. 





: i But soon o’er the blue sky’s bosom 


A shadowy cloud was drawn, 





And the stars that had beamed so brightly, 
i Were all from their places gone ; 
Yet I knew they were calmly shining, 


Where the sky is forever clear: 


wane 3 a, 


And I knew that by patient waiting, 


; I should see them at last appear. 
i 

| 

i Then softly, O! very softly, 

¥ 

} A delicate breeze swept by, 


And brushed with its aery pinions 
The clouds from the azure sky. 





And there in their tranquil beauty, 
Like pearls in a crystal rill, 
The beautiful stars of heaven 


Were beaming above me still. 





Ah! thus from affection’s circle, 


The jewels of love depart: 
Thus falleth the cloud of darkness 
And gloom on the mourning heart ; 
But when from our tearful faces, 
The shadows of earth shall fall— 
When we put on our robes immortal, 
Then, then we shall see them all. 
Willow Brook, 1857. 


































I. 
HOW I HEARD IT. 


A few months since, I paid a long prom- 
ised visit to my old and esteemed friend 
T—, at his estate of “‘Grassfield,” in the 
county of L—, and on my return brought 
away so many family legends, narratives 
and traditions, that I am really embar- 
rassed in selecting one to relate. 

If I could tell them as the elegant old 
antiquary did, reclining in his great arm 
chair at “ Grassfield” and evolving grad- 
ually his old traditions throughout the 
balmy hours of the summer night, I should 
not feel atall doubtful of an attentive 
auditory. I regret that I cannot tell the 
tales as they were told to me :—but have 
nevertheless determined to set down on 
paper one which he called the “ Story of 
Carteret,” with as much precision as I 
find possible. 

It is not one of those cynical and mat- 
ter of fact social dramas, which the mod- 
ern novelists seem so much addicted to :— 
wherein illusions are derided, love made 
a jest of, and youthful extravagance held 
up to ridicule. It is scarcely a drama at 
all:—unless it be one of those smiling 
and gracious comedies of another age, 
which “ dally with the innocence of love” 
and play their scenes in a careless way, 
outside the real world, and, as it were, in 
Arcady. 

The reader therefore knows what he 
has to expect; a little interlude only in 
the graver drama of our human life; a 
few brief scenes of another time and gen- 
eration. This then, good friend, is the 
“Story of Carteret” related to me, on a 
summer night, by the worthiest of old 
gentlemen antiquaries. 


Il. 
THE GLOVES AND THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Edmund, the only son of Wyanoke Car- 
teret, Esquire, of “‘ Mayfield,” in the coun- 
ty of King William, reached the age of 
twenty-one, about as many years before 
the Revolution. 


THE STORY OF CARTERET. 


Carteret, as I shall call him was borna 
dreamer ; and almost his entire existence 
was spent in reverie, and the pursuit of 
those illusions which are the food of youth- 
ful minds addicted to poetry. In vain 
had his father urged him to apply himself 
to some active pursuit in life; he either 
could not, or would not: and seemed 
never so happy as when wandering care- 
lessly beneath the drooping boughs in the 
great Carteret woods, smiling, and follow- 
ing the vagaries of his fancy. At a se- 
cluded spot in the forest, near a wood- 
land spring, he would stretch himself 
upon the sod, and with half closed eyes, 
dream tranquilly away the long warm 
mornings, listening to the carol of the 
birds, or the tinkle of the little fountain, 
without moving or betraying any con- 
sciousness of the outer world. 

Carteret was dreaming thus one beau- 
tiful spring morning, and never had his 
reveries penetrated so deeply into the 
bright domain of fancy. He seemed at 
last to have found the object of his mus- 
ings :—the unseen love who had so often 
fled from him in dreams, laughing as she 
eluded his grasp:—on this day he reali- 
zed fully for the first time the glory of 
the face which he had so long tried to 
summon, warm, rosy and real, from the 
haze of imagination :—and an expression 
of the deepest delight diffused itself slow- 
ly over his countenance as he seemed to 
draw nearer and nearer to the invisible 
fairy—to hold her now almost to his beat- 
ing heart. Alas! it was but a dream ; 
overcome by the warm breath of the bal- 
my morning, and lulled by the fountain, 
the birds and the whisper of the leaves, 
Carteret had gradually sunk to slumber— 
his cheek resting on his hand. 

He slept for an hour, and as he lay thus 
smiling, it was plain that the young man 
was wandering beneath azure skies, and 
along the banks of enchanted streams :— 
that the whole real universe had disap- 
peared, to make way for another land, 
where one perpetual summer reigned, 
flower upon flower; and dreams had come 
to be the only realities. 

Then from a vague undefined figure of 
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the imagination, his beautiful vision be- 
came finally, he thought, something far 
more real. His dream surrounded itself 
with actual prosaic details, The enchant- 
ing figure had at first been only the cre- 
ation of his enamored fancy—a lovely 
maiden had floated slowly to him, scarce- 
ly touching with her bare white feet the 
emerald grasses, sprinkled with the rar- 
est flowers; and her costume was the dra- 
pery of an antique ‘statue—snowy, and 
looped up like the tunic of some Aphro- 
dite—but wholly enveloping in its ample 
and chaste folds the maiden loveliness of 
the vision. On the white shoulders, del- 
icate and modest as cold marble, he had 
seen her sunny hair falling in brilliant 
masses which the sunlight turned to gold; 
and when the figure held out to him her 
snowy arms, bare to the shoulder and 
with not a single ornament, her smile had 
been the tender gaze of a guardian angel, 
coming with cool and delicate fingers to 
smooth the troubled brow, and dissipate 
all shadows. 

Such had been the dream of the young 
man—vague, undefined, and fanciful. 
Now all this changed : the angel sudden- 
ly vanished—and it was something almost 
real which he witnessed. The boughs of 
the forest through which a winding road 
ran, waved above him, as he lay beneath 
the trees: and along this road came a 
chariot with four horses, which paused at 
a little distance. Then the door opened, 
and a lady descended—the actual face of 
the former vision—but otherwise how 
changed! The angel now was magnifi- 
cently clad in silk and lace very unlike 
the former snowy tunic, and her sunny 
hair was gathered up and powdered, as 
he saw distinctly beneath her chip hat 
secured with a blue ribband beneath the 
round chin. Her cheeks were rosy, her 
eyes brilliant and michievous—she came 
to his side as he slept, and as she stooped, 
he saw that it was a girl of not more than 
seventeen. 

Could he be dreaming still? She placed 
in his hand a slip of paper—threw a lace 
handkerchief over his face---and two warm 
lips pressed his own, separated however 
by the envious lace! 

Carteret moved in his slumber, a thrill 
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ran through his frame, and a deep sigh 
indicated the slow return of conscious- 
ness. How long the interval between his 
dream, and the awaking, he could never 
tell. But when he started up at last, 
there was certainly no sign of lady or 
chariot. 

“Could I have dreamed it!” he mut- 
tered with a bewildered look; then he 
added, rubbing his eyes and smiling, 
“What a pity ’twus but a dream !” 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon a white 
handkerchief which had fallen to the 
ground ; and beside it lay a slip of paper. 
He caught the snowy linen up, and exam- 
ined it wonderingly ; then his eyes were 
glued to the note. In a delicate, minute 
hand, evidently a woman’s, were hastily 
written in pencil these words: 

“ T have robbed you of a kiss, sir, while 
you slept, and have accordingly carried 
off your gloves. Was’t not terribly un- 
maidenly? But you know everything is 
allowed to the heroine of a pastoral ro- 
mance, whom you will never discover, for 
her only name is, “* Jocrissa.” 

Carteret looked for his gloves:—they 
were gone—but the perfumed handker- 
chief met his wide eyes. 

“‘ They talk to me about having an ob- 
ject in life,” he muttered at length, ris- 
ing with a smile, “well I think I have 
found one !’’ 


III. 
IN A BALCONY. 


Carteret’s new object in life, as one may 
easily imagine, was to discover the un- 
known lady of his dream:—and to this 
task he now addressed himself with that 
energy which so powerfully characterises 
the poetic temperament, when thoroughly 
excited and aroused. 

To the pleasant astonishment of his 
father, the young man announced with a 
smile his intention, thereafter, to perform 
his social duties, and abjure his old indo- 
lence :—and that this was not an idle 
promise, his conduct very soon proved. 
In a few days everybody began to ask 
everybody else what had worked such a 
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change in the young man? The little 
damsels of the county, especially, busied 
themselves with the problem ; and puz- 
zled their brains vainly to solve the mys- 
tery. From a recluse, Mr. Edmund Car- 
teret had become a gallant—he visited 
everywhere ; accepted every invitation ; 
danced at every assembly, and attended 
church with exemplary regularity. The 
consequence of these manceuvres was that 
the young fellow all at once became im- 
mensely popular—for he was gifted by 
nature with a handsome face, and rare 
accomplishments, which had only to be 
exhibited to win the favor of all classes. 

Carteret’s object is no secret to the read- 
er, however mysterious it may have been 
to the damsels, He went everywhere, be- 
cause he wished to find the owner of the 
handkerchief—the writer of the note, 
Miss “‘ Jocrissa.”” With the passing weeks, 
her image had taken ever a more irresis- 
tible hold upon his enamored fancy :—he 
never lost sight of the charming vision : 
in ball rooms, at church, everywhere, she 
rose before him, beautiful, smiling, and 
audacious, beckoning with coquettish 
glances, but alas! disappearing when he 
strove.to approach. 

All his enquiries, his visits, his explo- 
rations, resulted in nothing. In vain did 
he interrogate guardedly his best inform- 
ed lady friends—there was absolutely no 
young lady in the county with blue eyes, 
sunny hair, and mischievous lips; or at 
least those who possessed these personal 
attractions were not called ‘ Jocrissa,”’ 
and did not answer to the vision. 

At the end of a month, Carteret gave 
up the search in despair, and his moody 
glances, and sighs, betrayed the depth of 
his discontent. With the conviction that 
he could never penetrate the mystery, his 
old careless habits returned, and sudden- 
ly ceasing to visit anywhere, he passed 
many hours of each day in the forest, be- 
side the little fountain, dreaming of his 
mistress, and gazing with sad smiles upon 
the perfumed handkerchief. 

. At last this change attracted the atten- 
tion of Carteret the elder, and taking the 
young man’s arm one fine morning, he 
drew him into conversation; and with 

the smiling courtesy of the old school 
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gentleman rallied him upon his vagaries. 
Carteret replied at random, and this re- 
ply was to the effect that he supposed 
nature had made him so; he was born 
good for nothing. 

“?Tis the argument of fatalists,” said 
the old gentleman smiling, “and our race 
are not so born let me say. Why should 
you not marry, my dear Edmund, and 
change your habits ?” 

Carteret smiled indifferently and said 
with a sigh: 

‘“‘ Perhaps that might, in reality, cure 
me of my faults.” 

“Ah! I’m glad that you think of it. 
I know an arrangement which would be 
an immense satisfaction to me: listen and 
I will speak my thought.” 

The old gentleman then proceeded to 
develope his idea. Many years before, 
there had arisen between himself and his 
dearest friend, Colonel Walton, a rich 
planter of the neighbouring county, a dis- 
pute which terminated in a complete rup- 
ture of all friendly relations. Both had 
deeply regretted this quarrel, and had 
longed to renew their old kindly habits 
and visits, but pride had restrained them. 
On a late occasion, however, they had 
frankly approached each other, made 
many friendly protestations—and so, the 
old friendship was renewed, and perhaps 
even strengthened by the temporary in- 
terruption. In the sudden access of feel- 
ing on the part of the two oid gentlemen, 
it was determined, that if possible, a mat- 
rimonial alliance between the houses of 
Walton and Carteret should cement the 
change of relations: and this was the 
scheme which Carteret the elder now de- 
veloped to his son ; his marriage to Miss 
Walton. Having spoken at length, and 
with courteous persuasion, the old gen- 
tleman bade his son revolve the matter, 
and then, smiling, went to ride out upon 
his estate. 

At first Carteret almost laughed at the 
scheme of his father. That heshould mar- 
ry any one but the unknown !—in cold 
blood become the husband of Miss Wal- 
ton! It was extravagant! But this con- 
viction gradually decreased in strength. 
He found himself asking what there was 
so extraordinary in the proposition? Miss 
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Walton was a very beautiful young lady, 
of about his own age; with magnificent 
dark eyes, a fair pale face, full of intelli- 
gence; and everybody said of rare amia- 
bility. Was it a great misfortune to be 
condemned to matrimony with so attrac- 
tive a young lady? His despair at fail- 
ing to discover any trace of the fair vis- 
ion of the forest, came at last to rivet 
these thoughts: and at the end of three 
hours’ pondering, Carteret had reasoned 
himself into perfect indifference. If Miss 
Walton consented to marry him, he was 
willing. It was not a matter of much 
importance ; rather amusing than other- 
wise. And with these reflections Car- 
teret returned to his dreams. 

He was destined to be suddenly arous- 
ed again, however, as I shall proceed to 
show: a little incident quite destroyed 
Miss Walton’s chances of matrimonial 
happiness, as Mrs. Edmund Carteret. 

The young man grew tired one morn- 
ing of his reveries, and mounting his 
horse, set forward toward the race-ground 
of the county, where a large crowd had 
assembled to witness the exciting sport. 
In the tall balcony, opposite the Judges’ 
stand, the entire loveliness of the pro- 
vince seemed to have assembled ; and as 
Carteret wandered idly through the 
crowd, the magnificent array of little 
beauties, in their dazzling silks and laces, 
moved backward and forward like a bed 
of tulips, agitated by the wind. 

Carteret gazed at them with a careless 
and indifferent air, and was about to stroll 
on through the crowd, when suddenly a 
flush came to his cheek, and his heart 
throbbed violently. Among the young 
girls in the balcony he recognized dis- 
tinctly the unknown damsel of his dream! 

For some moments he gazed at the 
young lady with stupefaction, so sudden 
and profound was his emotion at the en- 
counter ; then coming to himself he look- 
ed around hurriedly for some acquaint- 
ance, whom he might interrogate. 

“ Ah! there’s Tom Coldston,” he mut- 
tered, and addressing his friend indiffer- 
ently, added “‘ who is the lady in blue, 
yonder, Tom ?” 

“Well really, Ned, can’t say,” replied 
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Mr. Tom Coldston, “ ’tis anew face, quite 
unknown to me—exquisite though.” 

And the young man passed on, leaving 
Carteret gazing with a rapt look upon the 
girl. In vain did he interrogate half a 
dozen others. None knew the mischie- 
vous young lady, with the sunny hair; 
and finally, Carteret found it impossible 
to designate her, a number of other dam- 
sels in blue, having taken seats beside the 
fair Jocrissa. 

“Pll find out what I want to know in 
spite of every thing!”’ muttered the young 
man, “if I have to push my way to her 
side !” 

And rapidly passing through the tu- 
multuous crowd, Carteret ascended the 
stairs of the balcony. Here he found 
that all further advance was impossible— 
the barrier of hoops, and furbelows was 
perfect. Caught in the rustling waves of 
bright silks, enveloping enchanting fig- 
ures ; and blinded by the great chip hats 
which hovered with their immense knots 
of ribband above powdered curls; the 
young adventurer was mastered by the 
“force of circumstances” and finding it 
impossible to approach his inamorata, re- 
tired in profound despair. 

At least however she should not finally 
escape him! that was not in the nature of 
things! And Carteret posted himself be- 
neath the front of the balcony, where he 
remained with his passionate eyes bent 
on the lovely face, until the races were 
done, and the Judges announced the re- 
sult. Then as the great crowd surged 
toward the barriers, Carteret hastened 
toward the great entrance. 

He found himself obstructed at every 
step by the tumultuous crowd; the pres- 
sure of the shouting multitude nearly 
raised him from his feet; and at the gate- 
way the crush was enormous. More than 
one lady who, led by the exciting specta- 
cle, had descended to the turf, now had 
her toilet wholly ruined; her hoops bro- 
ken from waist to feet; and her lace torn 
toshreds. More than one dignified planter 
found the elbows of some “ base, common 
and popular” individual inserted into his 
ribs with rude absence of ceremony: and 
Carteret did not escape from the waves 
without many rents in his rich apparel. 
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Still he pressed on violently ; and, pay- 
ing no heed to the uncomplimentary re- 
marks which accompanied him, reached 
finally the foot of the staircase leading 
into the balcony. 

The last ladies were entering their char- 
iots, and with a sigh of despair, Carteret 
saw that among those who still lingered, 
the blue tint which he sought eagerly was 
not discernible. He watched until all 
had disappeared, and then with a deep 
frown, vaulted into the saddle, and fol- 
lowed in pursuit of the chariots. 

His search was in vain: none of the 
damsels in blue answered to his descrip- 
tion: again the lady of his dream had 
escaped him ; and he was foiled. 

“Well,” he muttered as he threw him- 
self into a chair at “ Mayfield,” ‘I sup- 
pose she’!l admire me hugely, if she chan- 
ced to see me! Truly I’m a gallant lover, 
to see my mistress and not come to her 
side! But I'll find herif I have to go 
forth like a knight errant of old times, 
and assault every windmill and castle !”” 

Then with drooping brows and a smile, 
Carteret added in a murmur: 

“* How beautiful she is!” 


IV. 
THE STORM AND THE FAIRY. 


The chance encounter on the race- 
course, made the young man more than 
ever the victim of his passion for the un- 
known damsel. 

For a month thereafter, he pursued 
his enquiries in all possible directions, 
and indeed seemed mastered by a perfect 
delirium of passion and excitement. He 
rode day and night, almost, throughout 
the county, and the neighbouring region, 
seeking everywhere to find his mistress ; 
but at the end of his pursuit found him- 
self not a single step nearer than when 
he commenced. 

Carteret almost yielded to his despair. 
At times the idea impressed itself wpon 
his mind, that he was the sport of some 
illusion—of a wild and disordered fancy, 
such as he had read of in books of 
fiction, or heard spoken of by old phy- 
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sicians, moralizing on the subtle avenues 
connecting brain and retina. Yes, he 
must have dreamed all this! It was a 
fancy that he slept in the wood—that a 
vision of beauty came to him, and pressed 
his lips in sleep—that, on the race-course, 
the fair image rose again.efore him, 
smiling and mischievous, with the blue 
eyes and that sunny hair, as in his 
dream ! 

From this fancy, however, he found 
himself inexorably diverted by two sim- 
ple objects—these at least material—the 
note and the handkerchief, which never 
left his bosom. Without these real me- 
morials he might have forgotten her— 
but as long as they remained with him, 
he could not doubt. 

He was returning homeward, one even- 
ing, through a summer storm, when the 
incident I am about to relate again 
aroused him. The young man had visited 
the neighbouring town, and spent idle 
hours lounging on the portico of the 
tavern :—then refusing to comply with 
the requests of his friends to stay to a 
country ball which that evening was to 
take place in the great dancing room, he 
had mounted his horse in spite of the 
gathering clouds, and ridden rapidly to- 
ward “ Mayfield.” 

“ Why should I remain?” he muttered, 
“T’ve sought her everywhere—she per- 
sists in concealing herself—I’m a mere 
dreamer or an idiot, and I feel in no 
humour for that inane revelry. I'll go 
and hide my head, and growl in private!” 

With these words he struck the spur 
into his horse, and experiencing rather 
pleasure than disgust at the imminent 
storm, fled onward, and reached the river 
which it was necessary to cross. 

The stream had been swollen by the 
Spring rains, and hailing the ferryman 
accross the water, he waited impatiently— 
entered the boat—and was rowed over. 
Throwing some silver carelessly to the 
man, he rode up the bank, and again 
striking the spur into the sides of his 
foaming horse, darted through the gather- 
ing gloom of evening, homeward. 

As he thus sped along the forest road, 
the storm long gathering seemed about to 
burst in all its fury. Vivid flashes of 
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lightning laced the gloomy clouds with 
fiery cords—and the roar of thunder, 
like the discharge of a hundred cannon, 
broke above the woods, and made the 
great oaks resound with its terrible 
diapason. 

Carteret rode on through the darkness, 
the hoofs of his fine animal clattering on 
the woodland road—careless, almost with 
smiles, for the agitation of Nature was 
in unison with his own reckless emotion. 
He had gone thus about a quarter of a 
mile from the ferry, when suddenly a 
vivid flash of lightning revealed to him, 
a hundred yards in advance, a chariot 
with four horses, coming rapidly towards 
him. The animals indeed were gallop- 
ing, and in an instant they had whirled 
by him toward the ferry, which the 
driver seemed to aim at crossing before 
the storm burst. 

As the chariot rushed past him, with 
rumbling wheels, a flash of lightning, 
more dazzling than the former ones, sud- 
denly illumined the whole scene; and 
through the chariot window he distinctly 
recognized the unknown maiden of his 
dream ! 

To bear heavily upon the rein, and en- 
deavour to check his flying animal, was 
the instant impulse of the young man :— 
but to accomplish his object as quickly 
as he wished, was quite a different mat- 
ter. The animal had been frightened by 
the tempest, and with depressed ears, 
and strained eyeballs, was proceeding at 
the top of his speed homeward. Thus, 
Carteret found himself carried onward in 
spite of his most violent efforts, by the 
fine hunter ; and several hundred yards 
were passed over before he could check 
the horse. 

He succeeded at length, however, by a 
vigorous compression of the curb bit; 
and wheeling abruptly toward the ferry, 
again struck the rowels deep into the 
animal’s side. The road fled from be- 
neath the clattering feet like a ribband 
drawn out, and in ten minutes he was in 
sight of the river. The chariot had 
entered the boat and was midway the 
stream. 

Carteret uttered an exclamation of rage 
almost at his disappointment, and sped 
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on to the bank. His first idea was to 
plunge into the stream, but the folly of 
this proceeding at once occurred to him. 
Dangerous at all times, it was doubly so 
in the midst of night and storm—and he 
was constrained to wait until the ferry- 
man returned, resolved thereafter to come 
up with the chariot, or kill his horse in 
the attempt. He waited with fiery im- 
patience for the boatman’s.return, and 
entering the flat, siezed an oar himself, 
and rowed. In a few moments the oppo- 
site bank loomed up, and leaping into the 
saddle, the young man followed the sound 
of the distant chariot wheels rapidly. 

He entered the little village just in 
time to see it mingle with a dozen others 
in the stormy darkness, the lady, with 
her escort, having entered the ball-room 
of the tavern, where a numerous company 
had by this time assembled, and the 
music began to sound, 

““Ah, well!” said Carteret, with a 
glance of passionate delight, “at last I 
find you out, sweet dream-lady! If I 
suffer this opportunity to escape me, 
then truly I deserve no longer to know 
you. Let us see now if I deserve it. 
Ah! at last—at last—we meet—and 
then—” 

Thus muttering, Carteret arranged his 
disordered dress and entered the ball- 
room. 


V. 


THE DUEL. 


It was one of those assemblages of 
other years, which presented so striking 
a contrast to such festivals as we now see 
in our more prosaic age. The old splen- 
dour of costume, and courtly suavity of 
bearing, had not suffered change: the 
gallant cavaliers, and little beauties, came 
together in full dress, all silk, and lace 
and velvet; and the stately pageant went 
upon its way with profound bows, and 
and -ceremonious courtesies—the music 
playing an old minuet, and sounding 
grandly, with a measured cadence, as in 
presence of the king. 

It was a dazzling spectacle; but Carte- 
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ret had no eyes for its details. Silks 
rustled—little damsels touched the floor 
with gracefully-bent knees, in stately 
courtseys—gallants pressed their cocked 
hats to silk waistcoats, all embroidered 
over with gold thread—and minuet, quad- 
rille, and contredanse, went onward, 
sparkling or ceremonious, dignified or 
merry, without attracting a particle of 
the young man’s attention. He was look- 
ing everywhere for a face which was 
more to him than all the world; and with 
this sole thought, paid no attention to 
ceremony. More than one gentleman 
serenely entreated that he would not 
carry away his frill; no less than three 
young ladies cried out with a smiling 
remonstrance, caused by an assault upon 
their immense hoops. Carteret uttered 
hurried excuses, but did not pause—he 
still pressed through the crowd, searching 
every corner for his fairy. 

Suddenly he saw her standing in the 
midst of a bevy of lovely little dames, 
surrounded by gentlemen, and striking 


these latter, right and left, with her 


dangerous eyes and sparkling raillery. A 
flush came to Carteret’s cheek, and for an 
instant he remained silent and motion- 
less, devouring with his eyes the lovely 
figure. Never had he seen her look half 
so beautiful. A cloud of snowy lace en- 
circled the fair neck and shoulders, thrown 
in contrast with whose delicate white- 
ness it looked yellow almost; another 
mass of the gauze-like fabric issued from 
beneath the silken bodice, laced in front 
with blue cords, and fitting closely to the 
slender figure; lastly, the young lady’s 
beautiful arms were bare almost to the 
shoulder, and abofe her temples the 
bright hair, which Carteret remembered, 
rose in a tower of curls, pearl-interwoven, 
and of profuse luxuriance. The blue 
eyes danced with delight as their owner 
received the compliments of the gentle- 
men—and the lips, as rosy as carnations, 
never ceased to smile. 

This was the picture which Carteret 
now gazed upon with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes; and suddenly a dazzling 
light threw the sparkle into shadow. His 


glance had encountered that of the young ~ 


lady—she had blushed—burst into laugh- 
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ter, and turned away carelessly. Carte- 
ret saw that he was recognized. 

Then he suddenly came to his senses— 
delight had bewildered him at first—the 
sight of her lovely face had rendered him 
speechless, and paralyzed his limbs. Now 
there was a distinct object before him to 
perform—it was necessary even that he 
should approach—as a well-bred gentle- 
man, he was required to procure an intro- 
duction—to talk about the weather, or 
the heat of the room—to show the young 
lady that the scene in the wood was un- 
dreamed of by him—that her secret was 
thus safe. 

Having come to this conclusion with 
praiseworthy rapidity, Carteret proceeded 
to put his scheme into execution by rush- 
ing through the crowd toward the damsel, 
who taking hurriedly the arm of a gen- 
tleman, seemed desirous of escaping 
him. 

Carteret had not taken three steps be- 
fore he knocked up against a stately-look- 
ing individual conversing with a lady, 
and trod upon his toes in the most awk- 
ward manner. It was a certain Mr. 
Fielding, between whom and Carteret no 
very amiable relations existed; and the 
assault of the young man brought to the 
gentleman’s face a flush of indignant 
anger. Before Carteret could offer any 
apology now, Mr. Fielding said, in a tone 
of the most insulting hauteur: 

“You are ill-bred, sir! Pray observe 
where you step !” 

Carteret’s face also flushed; and losing 
sight, for an instant, of his object of de 
sire, he replied haughtily : 

“Tf I wish a lesson in politeness I 
shall not apply to you for it, sir!” 

Fielding turned crimson with anger, 
and without being heard, so great was 
the din of voices, placed his lips close to 
Carteret’s ear and hissed, rather than 
said : 

‘You have put a sufficient number of 
slights upon me, Mr. Carteret, and I 
shall endure no more of them! If you 
think as I do, we may terminate this af- 
fair at once and forever! If you do not 





desire a lesson in politeness, perhaps one 
in the sword-exercise will be more agree- 
I have only to add, sir, 


able to you! 
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that I have long coveted an opportunity 
of punishing your insolence, and this oc- 
casion is fortunate !”’ 

Carteret turned pale with rage, as he 
listened to these words, and with fiery eyes 
replied in the same tone of suppressed 
passion : 

“‘T am at your orders, sir!” 

“There is no time like the present,” 
returned Fielding, coldly, “if you think 
as I do, meet me with a friend in ten 
minutes behind this tavern. Do you 
adhere to your valorous resolves, sir?” 

Driven to fury by the insulting cold- 
ness of his adversary, Carteret trembled 
with rage, and simply making a bow, 
turned away, as Fielding made a courtly 
apology to the lady at his side and disap- 
peared. 

As he did so, Carteret was accosted by 
Tom Coldston ; and this gentleman now 
found himself drawn away, out of the as- 
sembly. 

Duels were common things at that 
period, when every gentleman wore a 
sword, especially upon dress occasions ; 
and in fif'een minutes the two adversa- 
vies were standing opposite each other in 
the garden of the tavern, attended by 
their seconds. 

The storm had spent itself rapidly, as 
often happens at this season, and the 
heavy clouds sweeping away permitted 
the light of the full moon to illuminate 
the entire scene. A mass of shrubbery 
concealed the men from the inmates of 
the tavern; and with cvats off, and rapiers 
firmly grasped in vigorous hands, they 
awaited the word. 

It was given, and the adversaries 
lunged at the same moment with a fury 
which exhibited the depth of their hos- 
tility. Both were good swordsmen, and 
after a desperate hand-to-hand encounter, 
they drew back, breathing heavily, but 
neither of them wounded. In an instant 
they rushed toward each other again, and 
carried away by fury, clutched and stab- 
bed with their swords shortened. As the 
seconds hastened to separate them, both 
fell to the ground, having each received a 
severe flesh wound. 

An hour afterwards, when Carteret 
came to his senses he found himself lying 


upon a bed in one of the chambers of the 
tavern—the music of the ball still play- 
ing merrily, and Tom Coldston holding 
his hand—the pillow deluged with blood 
from a deep wound in his shoulder. 


Vi. 


THE LETTER. 


For weeks the young man lay tossing 
with fever and delirium. His father 
watched beside him night and day, with 
pale face and sorrowful eyes, but Carteret 
did not know that he was present; gazing 
at him or Tom Coldston with vague 
dreamy eyes, and then sinking back 
again to mutter and toss with delirious 
excitement. 

He had many strange dreams during 
this period; and one day awoke from 
sleep, as he thought, with a smile of 
happiness. 

He had dreamed that while no one was 
in the apartment, his door had slowly 
opened—a faint sob had resounded in the 
deep silence—and the figure of a girl 
had entered the chamber, gently gliding 
upon still feet, as though fearful of dis- 
turbing him, or attracting his attention. 
Then as he gazed toward this vision, a 
veil had fallen from the face—the figure 
approached—and he recognized the maid- 
en of the wood—the exquisite little fairy 
of the race-course, and the ball-room— 
the object of his absorbing thoughts and 
his devoted love. She was even more 
lovely than before—but how changed! 
The rosy cheeks were white as snowy 
marble—the blooming features, so merry 
and audacious, when he gazed upon her 
in past hours, were full of sadness—the 
lips smiled no longer—and the large eyes 
of liquid blue, veiled with long silken 
lashes, sparkled no more; but seemed to 
swim, and grow more humid as she gazed 
at him, with the tender dews of pity and 
deep love. 

As she thus glided to his bed-side, and 
looked at him sorrowfully, her soft eyes 
appeared to thrill through and through 
his weak frame—a delicious agony, a 
bitter joy, made his heart beat; and en- 
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deavouring to rise and stretch out his 
hands toward the vision, Carteret fell 
back, fainting almost, and content to die 
now since he had seen her looking at 
him with such tenderness. 

He opened his eyes, he thought, sigh- 
ing wearily at having banished his dream ; 
but the figure of the maiden still stood by 
his side—the soft tearful eyes were still 
bent on his face—and as he gazed dreamily 
toward her, a sob so passionate in its 
grief that it seemed to tear the gentle 
bosom in its passage, displaced the 
silence and died away in the dim-lit 
chamber. 

Then the figure fell upon her knees at 
his side ; he felt upon his thin hand two 
cold lips, and some tears; another sob 
issued from the lips, and leaving a letter 
lying upon his pillow, the form of the 
maiden slowly disappeared as it had 
entered—the head turned over the shoul- 
der—the tender eyes bent upon him to 
the last. 

“Oh, why could not my dream last!” 
murmured Carteret, half rising from his 
recumbent position, “it was such happi- 
ness to see her, even in slumber, looking 
at me with those eyes! Woe’sme! Not 
even dreams are lasting for me!” 

And he fell back with a deep sigh. 
As he did so he heard a rustling sound, 
and with an astonished look, turned his 
head. Beside him, on the pillow, lay a 
letter unsealed, and opening it, he read it 
with the utmost agitation—an agitation 
which ended, however, in a smile, half 
happy, half sad, and a heightened colour. 
The letter was in the familiar running 
hand of the first note signed ‘ Jocrissa,” 
and ran thus: 

“Can you forgive one who has caused 
you so much suffering? They told me 
that you had fixed your eyes upon me in 
the ball-room, and that your haste to 
reach my side, caused this terrible en- 
counter, My heart bleeds as I think that 
you are lying pale and weak upon a bed 
of pain: where you would not lie were it 
not for my criminal lightness of conduct. 
I pray heaven, night and morning, that 
you may recover; may my prayers be 
answered. I think already you gather 
strength, if I’m informed aright. Soon 
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you will be strong and well again; until 
then I shall suffer as you suffer. 

“Will you pardon me still more? I 
allude to it, with cheeks burning in 
blushes, and a sense of shame that’s over- 
powering, Sir. ’Tis my handkerchief 
which you retain—my hand wrote the 
note signed ‘Jocrissa’—it was myself 
who committed that most immodest and 
unmaidenly action. I imagined you sunk 
in a deep sleep—I thought that you would 
not awake, and I should never blush at 
your gaze. Iam ready to cry for shame 
as I think of it now—at the lengths to 
which my giddy fondness for mischief 
has carried me. Can you pardon me— 
and respect me, Sir? I fear not, in spite 
of all my shame and repentance, and 
bitter self-reproach. Oh! how could I 
act so! 

“T shall bear this letter to you myself; 
and if I look for a moment upon your 
pale face as you sleep, will you be angry 
with me? ’Tis a last consolation ere I 
go away, and I'll try and not ery and 
wake you. I am crying now, like a child, 
as I think of your suffering. See, Sir, 
that blot is where a tear fell on the paper 
as I wrote. Will you please forgive me, 
and not think unkindly of one who has 
acted so very, very weakly? You have a 
noble nature I think, and you cannot re- 
fuse me when I sue for your forgiveness, 
Sir. 

“ A last favour—may I venture? ’Tis 
this, Sir: that you will not try to discover 
wholam. I think I should faint with 
shame were I to encounter your eyes— 
and the other night—oh! I suffered 
cruelly! ‘We shall meet some day in the 
future, perhaps—-and time will then have 
erased these recollections. I shall then 
sue for your friendship, as I now do for 
your pardon. 

“T cannot write more—only farewell. 

“T cannot sign the name, ‘Jocrissa,’ 
’tis too suggestive of what pains me 
cruelly. Know me as one who feels 
deep shame for her thoughtless conduct, 
and prays for your charity, as she has 
done to kind heaven, for your restoration 
to health and happiness.” 

This was the note which Carteret read 
with flushed cheeks, and smiles so very 
‘ 
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sad. He carefully refolded it-—placed it 
beneath his pillow--and sinking back, 
mused long and sorrowfully upon his fate. 
For weeks the subject never left his 
mind; and when at lust he rose from his 
couch, and returned to “ Mayfield,” he 
had the letter, every word, by heart. He 
met Mr. Fielding, who had just gotten 
out too, and the adversaries bowed low; 
but Carteret did not think of Mr. Field- 


ing. 


VII. 
THE COMPACT. 


Carteret returned thus to the old ex- 
istence of the past—to his reveries, his 
recollections and hisdreams. The tender 
freshness of the Spring had melted into 
ripe luxuriant, Summer, as a maiden 
opens, leaf by leaf, from bud to blossom, 
into the perfect flower of womanhood. 

The leaves of the Carteret woods had 
a deeper glow—a million flowers were 
scattered on the meadows, and along 
laughing streams—the birds carolled 
rapturously, and the winds sang joyous 
songs, as the rich Summer came and 
reigned in splendour. 

By the side of the little fountain in the 
forest, where he had first seen her, Carte- 
ret spent many hours every day. It was 
a sad consolation to him, thus to pursue 
his reveries and dreams on the very spot 
which her feet had pressed—to lie as he 
he had lain that morning, under the deep 
shadow—and so, thinking of her, with 
her handkerchief upon his heart, to sum- 
mon from the air her beautiful image, 
soft, tender and smiling, as he had ima- 
gined her when writing the eloquent let- 
ter asking him to pardon her. 

The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts, the poet tells us; and thus 
stretched beneath the great ancestral 
oaks, the young man’s sorrowful fancy 
entered new realms of being—passing 
beneath other skies; and in this noble 
land of reverie, where the winds were 
ever singing and the streams laughing, 
he spent tranquil hours beside his beauti- 





ful mistress. It was his only consola- 
lation—this dreaming—he thought with 
a wistful smile: for she had forbidden 
him to search for her, or at least had beg- 
ged him not to. All was over for him 
thus, if he had chivalry sufficient for 
the self-denial; he could think of her 
only, and wait patiently for chance, or 
rather providence. 

Carteret pursued his way toward the 
forest so systematically every day, and 
rema ned so obstinately buried in his own 
thoughts at the mansion, that his father 
was constrained to observe it; and, one 
morning, as upon a former occasion, made 
these habits a subject of remonstrance. 

““What you say is very just, sir,” re- 
plied Carteret, “‘and I am conscious of 
the want of energy in my character, of 
the unfortunate tendency I have toward 
reverie. ’Tis the stress of circumstances, 
however. Shall I speak of them, sir?” 

* Nothing connected with yourself is 
indifferent to me, my dear Edmund. If 
anything concerns yourself, speak frank- 
] yp? 

“Well, I think I may, sir.” 

And Carteret narrated to his father all 
that has been related of the unknown 
damsel, 

*“You see, my dear father,” he said, 
smiling sadly, ‘“‘that I’m mastered by 
the most dangerous combination of cir- 
cumstances possible, to one of my poetic 
and imaginative temperament. I might 
have met this very young lady in society, 
and simply thought her very handsome, 
but she comes to me in a dream, and it is 
useless for me to conceal the fact that her 
image never leaves my recollection or my 
heart. Like a child, I wish this par- 
ticular toy—not any other, however 
splendid—and as I can’t get it, I am dis- 
satisfied, and worthless.” 

Carteret smiled as he spoke, with that 
sad expression, habitual with him of late; 
and then relapsed into his dreams again, 
The old gentleman looked at him for some 
moments with an air of pitying affection, 
and then with a deep sigh, commenced 
the task of reasoning against his infatu- 
ation. At the end of an hour, he ceased 
speaking in despair; his words had not 
made the least impression upon his 
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listener, who remained obstinate in his 
citadel of sadness. : 

“Well, well, my dear Edmund,” added 
the old gentleman, “ I should have known 
better than to imagine that words could 
affect you greatly. Nevertheless, you 
will injure your health, if your mind 
thus dwells forever upon one thought— 
a single image. Why not endeavour to 
divert these thoughts? You say this 
strange young lady requests you not to 
follow her, and says she’s going away— 
doubtless she’s gone now—why not en- 
deavour, I say, to forget her; why not 
change your habits?” 

“And marry, as you formerly sug- 
gested ?” asked the young man, smiling. 

“Yes, Edmund—I predict that matri- 
mony, and its increased responsibilities, 
would very soon dissipate this dream— 
these recollections of a somewhat eccen- 
tric young lady.” 

“You mean a marriage with Miss 
Walton, do you not, sir?” Carteret said 
again, smiling. 

“Yes, Edmund, ’twould be the greatest 
possible happiness for me.” 

And the old gentleman urged elo- 
quently the desirable character of the 
proposed union. His feelings were evi- 
dently so much interested, that the young 
man could no longer smile. At the end 
of another hour’s discussion, this compact 
was made between them. Carteret would 
pay Miss Walton two visits each week 
for a month, and would endeavour to 
interest the lady in himself, and himself 
in the lady, to the best of his ability and 
skill. If, at the end of that time, neither 
himself nor Miss Walton were at all 
interested in each other, then he was to 
return, without being molested, to his 
dreams, thenceforth to be passed without 
notice. 

So the interview ended, and on the 
next morning Carteret mounted his horse, 
with a weary smile, and set out for Mr. 
Walton’s. 


Vill. 
THE FIRST VISIT. 


Colonel Walton was a fine portly old 
gentleman, very richly clad, and pos- 
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sessed of an extremely rosy and good 
humored countenance. The elder Carte- 
ret and himself had been bosom friends 
in youth and manhood, and each had 
deeply regretted the hasty words which 
caused the rupture of friendly relations. 

As we have heard old Mr. Carteret in- 
form his son, this rupture was now 
cemented again—the old kindly feeling 
was restored; and it thus happened that 
when the young man dismounted at the 
great portico, and ascended the broad 
steps, Colonel Walton came forth to meet 
him with the most beaming smiles, and 
pressed his hand with a cordiality which 
evidently proceeded from the heart. 

Ilaving answered the many questions 
addressed to him by the old gentleman, 
in relation to the health and happiness of 
of the household at “Mayfield,” Carteret 
inquired for Miss Walton. 

“Why, bless my heart!” cried the 
worthy Colonel, “‘to think of my sitting 
here, talking away, as if a young fellow 
like yourself called exclusively to see me. 
Say to Mary that Mr. Carteret has called 
to see her,” he added to a servant. 

In ten minutes Miss Walton entered, 
and the Colonel having retired to attend 
to some planting, Carteret found himself 
seated opposite the young lady whom he 
was sent to fascinate, or be fascinated 
with, himself. 

They had often met in remote child- 
hood, but distance, and the rupture 
between the elders had quite caused 
Carteret to lose sight of the lady, who 
rarely attended parties; they thus met 
very nearly like strangers. 

At the end of an hour Carteret rose, 
and with a courtly bow, returned Miss 
Walton his thanks for a very pleasant 
conversation. Would she permit him to 
call again very soon—might he say the 
same week—in an unceremonious man- 
ner? He trusted they would be friends. 
To all of which Miss Walton, with a 
puzzled expression and some amusement, 
replied that she should be very glad to 
see Mr. Carteret—that he must come 
without the least ceremony, which she 
could not endure—and any want of 
friendship should not be upon her own 
part. 
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Having achieved this amicable under- 
standing, Carteret made another bow, 
and requesting Miss Walton to present 
his adieus to her father, issued forth, and 
gravely rode away. 

“Well, that is an admirable farce,” he 
said, smiling sadly, “’tis really supremely 
ludicrous. Nevertheless, my word is 
given, and I’]l duly pay the eight visits. 
Then if Miss Walton is neither in love 
with me, nor I with her, I shall be at 
liberty. True, she’s a handsome dame, 
and has magnificent dark eyes and hair, 
But I know a pair of blue eyes, and some 
golden locks which quite disarm Miss 
Walton’s. There! there! let me not 
dream ; tho’ ’tis all that’s left me!” 

And piteously sighing, Carteret re- 
turned to ‘ Mayfield,” and his dreams, 
beside the fountain in the forest. 


IX. 
THE SECOND VISIT, WITH A CATASTROPHE. 


Three days afterwards the young man 
rose from the breakfast table, where he 
had scarcely touched anything, sighing 
deeply, and with something very much 
resembling an expression of ill humor. 

On that day, heewas to make his grand 
visit to Miss Walton, in accordance with 
the compact ; and he mounted his horse 
wearily, with the air of a man who un- 
dertakes a most disagreeable duty, from 
which he would gladly be relieved if such 
a thing were possible. 

As he went on through the fresh wood- 
land, however, and by smiling fields, a 
vague and unknown lightness came to his 
spirit; something like a heavy weight 
seemed to be taken from his bosom ; and 
he went on rapidly, with laughter almost, 
through the beautiful weather. The winds 
whispered joyous secrets, all the birds 
sang with a clearer and serener melody ; 
the white clouds floating over the deep 
blue, made signs to him as they passed, 
and seemed to smile at him. 

“Why really I’m growing a fresh boy 
again !”’ muttered Carteret gaily, ‘‘ some- 
thing like my old youthful feeling of ro- 
mance and joy has come back to me: 


doubtless ’tis because I’m going to behold 
my future bride !” 

He uttered the words with a merry 
laugh, and putting spur to his horse went 
on so rapidly that the Walton mansion 
soon rose on his sight; and riding to the 
door he dismounted and entered, greeting 
heartily the old gentleman, and Miss 
Walton, who very graciously extended 
her hand, smiling. 

“You see, madam, I have carried out 
my threat of coming as a friend,” he said 
with a courtly bow, “‘’tis charming wea- 
ther, is it not ?” 

“Most beautiful,” replied the lady; 
and the conversation having commenced 
thus auspiciously, the young man and his 
fair companion were soon exchanging all 
sorts of views, the pauses being filled up 
with some songs on the harpsichord, Miss 
Walton performing admirably upon that 
instrument. It was at the conclusion of 
one of these old ditties that Carteret, 
turning over the pages of a volume of 
Mr. William Shakspeare, came sudenly 
upon some words which made him arrest 
his idle hand, and remain abstracted for 
a moment. The words were those of 2o- 
meo : 


“If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne : 

And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit, 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead; 

(Strange dream that gives a dead man leave to 
think !) 

And breath’d such life with kisses on my lips 

That | revived and was an Emperor !” 


He was awakened, so to speak from the 
reverie which the words produced, by the 
voice of the young lady, who asked with 
a smile if Mr. Carteret had found a pas- 
sage of great beauty? The young man 
started, and closing the book, apologized 
for his abstraction ; then he commenced 
a dissertation generally upon Mr. William 
Shakspeare, of whose merits the lady also 
discoursed with an acumen and power of 
critical analysis which excited her com- 
panion’s astonishment and admiration. 

So the morning passed, and rising, Car- 
teret went through his spcech again about 
his friendly visits—to which the young 
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lady madé a similar reply, accompanied 
by a similar smile: then with a friendly 
pressure of hands, they separated, Car- 
teret mounting his horse to return. 

“Really !” he murmured, “I begin to 
think that I should not be so unfortunate 
were I to espouse Miss Mary! What wit 
and point, and insight she possesses !— 
and I think her dark eye glanced with 
rare brilliance as she delivered her opin- 
ion of Miss Juliet! She’s a noble girl— 
but ah! I’m not in a condition to admire 
her sufficiently! There’s a little maiden 
whom I’ve never heard discourse about 
Shakspeare, and yet think of eternally: 
could a dream about her, have given me 
this ‘ unaccustomed spirit,’ which I’ve felt 
all day? Did she come and kiss my lips 
in sleep? Alas! ’tis only in dreamland 
that I'll see her ever again—woe’s me! 
my lightness is all leaving me!” 

And going along with drooping brows 
Carteret mused sadly, and lost sight, as he 
mused, of the entire world around him. 
From this reverie he found himself sud- 
denly aroused, and by an incident of a 
startling character. 

He had thrown the bridle on the neck 
of his horse, suffering him to proceed 
wherever he would, and the animal had 
diverged into a bridle path, under the im- 
pression, common to the most intelligent 
horses, that such was the nearest route 
homeward. The road debouched into a 
glade of the forest, and through this glade 
Carteret suddenly perceived another fig- 
ure coming to meet him: a young girl 
whose horse had become frightened, and 
now dashed at headlong speed toward the 
young man. 

The girl’s cheeks were pale with fright, 
and the rein having escaped from her 
hands, she was entirely at the mercy of 
the animal. 

Carteret saw that the danger was im- 
minent—her condition almost desper- 
ate; and bracing himself like iron in 
the saddle, he caught the bridle of the 
flying horse, as it rushed past him, and 
received in his arms the fainting form of 
the young lady. 

It was the lady of his dream! 

For a moment Carteret held the languid 
form upon his heart ; and a delicious thrill 
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ran through his breast, as returning to 
consciousness, she turned upon him those 
large blue eyes which he had seen so often 
in his dreams. 

She shrunk from him, and burst into 
tears as she recognized him; and her 
cheeks burned with blushes, of the deep- 
est crimson. 

“Are you hurt?” he said, a wild de- 
light scarce permitting him to speak. “I 
thought the stirrup injured your ankle.” 

“ No—no, Sir!” she murmured, in a 
hurried and faltering voice; “you are 
very, very kind; but I can walk I think; 
please let me walk !” 

He saw her shame and confusion at 
resting thus in his arms, and without a 
word dismounted, looking around for the 
horse she had ridden. The animal had 
disappeared some moments before, with 
hanging reins, toward the main road, and 
he turned again to his companion. 

It was well that he did so. In the 
quick wrench from the stirrup, her ankle 
had been badly sprained, and a violent 
swelling had already commenced. So 
acute was the pain now, as she was de- 
posited upon her feet, that her cheeks 
turned suddenly as pale as marble, her 
eyes closed, and losing consciousness she 
fainted, and would have fallen had not 
the young man caught her in his arms. 

Carteret was a dreamer, but once arous- 
ed, he was accustomed to act quickly. 
He raised the figure of the young lady-—- 
deposited her before him on the saddle— 
and thus carrying her like a child upon 
his breast, struck the spur into his horse, 
snd returned at full speed toward Colonel 
Walton’s. 

The rapid movement, with the fresh 
wind fanning her brow, restored the 
young lady to consciousness; and, look- 
ing at her companion wildly, she mur- 
mured a few indistinct words. Then re- 
alizing her position, she shrunk from him 
again and sobbed. 

“Pray do not afflict yourself thus,” 
said the young man; ‘“‘’tis a gentleman 
and friend who supports you. Your 
strength is not sufficient for walking— 
and we shall soon be at the honse of a 
most hospitable friend of mine—into 
whose care I shall deliver you, madam.” 
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As he spoke, they reached the mansion, 
and Carteret saw with astonishment that 
a convulsion almost of shame contracted 
the features of the young lady, making 
them burn with blushes; he perceived 
also, with something like stupefaction, 
that the ranaway horse had entered the 
lawn, and was grazing, like one who has 
reached home. 

“Can it be ?” he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Carteret,” murmured the 
young lady in a voice broken by sobs; 
“this is my home—I am Ellen Walton, 
who cannot look you in the face for shame 
and self-reproach!” 

Before the young man could utter a 
word, the family came forth hurriedly, 
with frightened faces; the old Colonel 
hastening anxiously to his daughter. <A 
very few words explained all, and the 
young lady was borne to her apartment ; 
her downcast eyes not daring to encoun- 
ter those of Carteret ; her cheeks tingling 
with confusion. 

As the reader may suppose, the young 
man did not refuse the Colonel’s invita- 
tion to dismount. He was wild almost 
with curiosity to know all about his mis- 
tress; and this curiosity was soon grati- 
fied. 

To Carteret’s declaration, that he had 
not been aware of the fact that Colonel 
Walton had another daughter, Miss Mary 
replied: Really, was it possible? How 
strange! but since she came to reflect, 
’*twas not, perhaps, so singular. Ellen 
had been away at school for a number of 
years, scarce returning annually; and 
was about to return to her last term. She 
-had thus rarely been in society ; had very 
few acquaintances ; and it was very nat- 
ural that Mr. Carteret, living at such a 
distance, had never seen her. On the 
morning of his last visit, Ellen had sud- 
denly determined to visit a neighbouring 
friend, as she very often did, upon horse- 
back ; and strangely enough she was rid- 
ing out this morning also. What a provi- 
dence it was that Mr. Carteret had en- 
countered her! That dreadful little horse 
would be the death of some one; she had 
quite made up her mind to ask papa to 
forbid Ellen’s ever mounting him again. 
Then came a hundred words of thanks 
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and gratitude to the young man, which 
words were echoed by the old gentleman 
who pressed his hand tightly, and seemed 
almost disposed to embrace the preserver 
of his daughter. 

We may imagine the emotions of the 
young man, whilst listening to the fore- 
going recital, touching the identity of his 
dream-maiden. Everything was at once 
explained; there was no longer any mys- 
tery ; and oh! wild happiness! most for- 
tunate occurrence! he had been the 
means of preserving her life! The life of 
the woman whom he loved so passionately 
and truly ! 

These were the reflections which chased 
each other through the mind of Carteret ; 
and which an acute observer, watching 
the varying color of his cheek, might pos- 
sibly have divined. Buthe said nothing; 
did not breathe a word to indicate that he 
had ever met Miss Walton before; indeed, 
taking into consideration the state of the 
young gentleman, he played his part with 
admirable self-possession, and did not 
make a single blunder. 

Promising to call again very soon, and 
inquire about ‘‘ Miss Walton’s condition, 
after her accident,” he then took his de- 
parture, declining the pressing invitation 
of Colonel Walton, to remain to dinner. 

Carteret wished to be alone with his 
thoughts; to question the woods and fields, 
and the invisible spirits of the air; to 
ask whence came this splendid and un- 
dreamed of happiness. And for leagues, 
the young man thus revelled in his flood 
of blissful thoughts; advancing at fuil 
gallop over some path of fairy land, not 
the simple, material highway. 

But why should we endeavor, with a 
cold criticism, to analyze the dreams of 
the happy chevalier of ‘ Mayfield?” 
When we are so fortunate as to be young, 
and in love, we are very foolish ; but it is 
the foolishness which surpasses the wis- 
dom of Solomon. 

1t is only necessary to say that Carteret 
had forever done with vague dreams— 
that his face glowed like that of a man 
whose nerves are strung for some definite 
struggle ; and that when he encountered 
Carteret the elder, he said with a quiet 
smile : 
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“‘T have reconsidered my opinions upon 
the subject, of matrimony, sir. I agree 
with all your views; I’m sure ’twill ben- 
efit my spirits greatly. I am perfectly 
willing to espouse-—-Miss Walton ; thatis 
to say if---Miss Walton-is also willing !” 

This time Carteret blushed as well as 
smiled. 


X. 


THE WREATH WHICH TURNED INTO A 
NECKLACE. 


The young lady rapidly recovered from 
her accident, and it is quite unnecessary 
to say that her reappearance in the draw- 
ing-room sent a thrill of joy through the 
frame of a young gentleman whom she 
looked at with blushes, and gave her small 
hand to, ina hesitating way ; and whose 
self-possession was not much greater than 
her own. 

It is the story of all ages—the chroni- 
cle that is ever being repeated—-that of 
two foolish young hearts, beating with a 
mutual agitation—two forms entangled 
in a wreath of flowers, ever contracting, 
and so drawing them toward each other, 
’till the wreath is a necklace, and two 
bosoms throb together, heart to heart! 
May it never be too old a tale to be re- 
peated! for the world holds not enough 
of fervor and true fresh emotion, to dis- 
card the love-scenes of the drama-—life 
not enough of sunshine to forget the 
dreams of youth! 

—These brief reflections are the prop- 
erty of my good friend T—, from whom 
I have filched them. I suppose all this 
graceful paraphrase, and circumlocution 
about wreaths and necklaces of flowers, 
meant simply that Miss Ellen Walton and 
Mr. Carteret were entangled in the toils 
of love ; in other words, that after awhile 
the young lady came to be engaged to the 
hero of the forest. 

Such, I was soon informed, was really 
the fact ; and Carteret had the inexpres- 
sible joy to hear from the lips of the in- 
nocent and blushing girl, that she had 
loved him dearly, from the moment when 
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she saw him lying weak and pale before 
her, in the chamber of the tavern after 
his combat. 

“Happy wound!” he said with deep 
affection, “ for it gave me you !” 

And—and: but the story of my good 
friend T—, may as well terminate. I 
omit his picturesque account of the sat- 
isfaction felt by Carteret the elder, and 
his old friend Colonel Walton, at the pro- 
posed marriage. The discovery all at 
once, by Miss Ellen, of the fact that her 
education was completed, and that any 
other place but home would be extremely 
disagreeable! The marriage, in due time, 
at the county church; the great festival 
afterwards; the joy and the laughter ; 
the ribbands and favors; the gems and 
brighter eyes! I omit all description of 
these sights and scenes, and particulars. 

It is enough to say that Carteret was 
married to a noble girl, who loved him 
deeply and truly. In each other’s socie- 
ty, life passed for them like a dream of 
happiness, and their quiet conversations 
roamed idly over every beautiful field of 
thought and fancy. She only begged him 
never to speak of, or allude to her un- 
maidenly conduct when she found him 
sleeping in the forest: and one day she 
brought to him with smiles and blushes, 
a pair of gloves which he looked at with 
astonishment, 

““They are yours,” she said, turning 
away her head; “ please do not laugh at 
me, Edmund.” 

“Why those are my gloves!” he cied, 
endeavoring to suppress his laughter ; 
but at last yielding to it, ‘‘as I live, the 
gloves you stole from me that day.” 

“Yes that day—that sad, sad day in 
the Carteret woods!” 

“That happy, happy day—for I then 
first saw the star of my life! Do you re- 
turn my gloves, dear? Well, here is 
your handkerchief!” 

And he drew from his breast the hand- 
kerchief in which still lingered the per- 
fume, as on that day when it was thrown 
over his face by “ Jocrissa.”’ 

“So ends,” said T—, “ my old world 
story. If not true, my, dear friend, I 
think you will agree with me that it de- 
serves to be. And so, let’s to bed!” 
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THE GATES OF GOLD. 


I. 
I dare not breathe aloud thy name 


And yet its music haunts my lips, 
Like murmurs round a woodland flower, 
Wherein the wild bee sips. 
I cannot list with careless art, 
All the rich magic of thy voice ; 
My heart but throbs with wildest pain, 


The while it would rejoice. 
II. 
The eager lip to waiting heart 


Hath never told love’s tale aloud ; 
We yearn to meet—we strive to part— 
In conflict ’mid the crowd. 
In tone and face, and smile and sigh, 
Each reads the other’s secret deep,— 
While tauntingly ’twixt soul and soul, 
Ages of silence sleep. 


Iil. 
Ah wealth, that wears a serpent’s glare ! 


Ah gold, that is a glittering lie! 
That stamps as worth what is not worth, 
In giant mockery. 
Our lives united were a heaven— 
Each what a desert thus apart! 
A wall of gold, oh cruel love, 
Is barring heart from heart! 


IV. 
The weary cotter hies him home 


With blithesome step when day is done ; 
When shadows down the embattled west 
Chase the retreating sun. 
A hand far gentlier than the breeze, 
Wipes from his brow toil’s damps away— 
Would it were thee and me, sweet love, 
Thus at the close of day. 
\V- 
Alone with thee, while mystic eve, 
With its blank hush filled up the hours ; 
While faint stars through the breezy blue 
But blossomed slow like flowers ! 
’T wixt murmurs of the nestling doves, 


And rustle of the stirring grain, 





Sights, Sounds and Thoughts at Church. 


To know a smile was on thy lip, 


Nor answer by a pain. 


VI. 


No shadow at eve’s purple close, 


Should shroud my heart in anguish dire : 


No morning with fresh glory forge 


Its galling chains of fire. 


But sunbeams through the doors all day, 


Should come like couriers of bliss ; 


And gales o’ersweeping clover-blooms, 


Seem sweet with tenderness. 


VII. 


Delusive pride that spurns love’s voice, 
This bitter task to each has given, 
To chain a struggling spirit down, 


That strives to enter heaven. 


The world is wide—but hearts are warm—— 


And howsoe’er our steps divide, 


With gates of gold between, dear love. 
We shall be side by side! 





SIGHTS, SOUNDS AND THOUGHTS AT CHURCH. 


BY NELLA. 


Being a sojourner in the most reverend 
county of the Old Dominion—the county 
alike celebrated for its historic interest, 
sandy land, good water and poor horses— 
the county of Jamestown, of the old 
Stone House, and of “ye ancient capital 
of Virginia’”—I attended the Burnt Ordi- 
nary post office on a mail evening. Among 
a heterogeneous mass of advertisements 
posted on the door, under the various 
headings of ‘Fodder for Sale,”’ ‘Wanted 
to Buy,” “‘ Political Discussion,” “‘ Negro 
Boy for Hire,” “Steamboat Excursion,” 
“Foot Race,” “Stray Dog,” and a full 
proportion of those most disagreeable ap- 
peals from merchants, ending with the 
awful alternative of “immediate pay- 
ment, or the bonds will be put in the 


hands of proper officers for collection,” 
I found the following attractive 


“ NOTICE. 


“Elder John Smith, Deo volente, will 
preach at Olive Leaf Church, on Sunday, 
the 24th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

“ GEORGE JONES. 

“ May 15th, 1857.” 


Eight o’clock of the appointed day 
found me wending my way to said house 
of worship. I go to parties late, but I 
always go to church soon, and that day 
I started earlier than usual, that I might 


have ample opportunity to observe and 


criticise the crowd. ‘Olive Leaf” is 
built of brick, and has a pleasant and 
inviting exterior. It is surrounded by a 
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grove of flexible oaks and stiff-backed 
hollies, cone-bearing poplars and robin- 
feeding cedars. 

The people commenced assembling soon 
after my arrival. The old men collected 
about, in bunches of three or four, and 
talked of politics, the cold weather and 
its destructive effects upon the crops. 
Upon this latter subject there was no dis-, 
agreement in opinion, each one asserting 
that his corn was never so backward, and 
he would be perfectly satisfied if he made 
half a crop of wheat. The young men 
congregated around the corners of the 
church, cracking jokes and anticipating 
the hour that would lead them up to the 
hymenial altar; and when the rattle of 
carriage wheels was heard, they took a 
sly peep to see if their dulcineas were 
coming. If so, they hurried on their 
white kids and hied away to the post of 
pleasure and duty—if not, they shrank 
back and chuckled at the sight of ladies 
getting out by themselves! Verily, Ches- 
terfield finds few readers and fewer fol- 
lowers among the descendants of the 
cavaliers of Virginia. 

The ladies, after they had sufficiently 
expatiated on the merits of their re- 
spective bonnets and canvassed the latest 
fashions, commenced singing. This seem- 
ed to be a substitute for the ringing 
of bells; for the outsiders immediately 
rushed in and took their seats. I ob- 
served that these men, who had thus 
spent the morning in idle prattle, re- 
sumed the same subjects when the meet- 
ing closed. It requires time to raise 
steam—also to let it off. Time is as es- 
sential to produce rest as it is to produce 
motion. If, then, these men left off ex- 
cited political debates, and interesting 
matrimonial ¢éte @ téles, to go in church, 
how long did it take for cognate thoughts, 
thus aroused, to disappear? How long 
before the mental springs, thus set in 
motion, ceased to vibrate? And if they 
resumed the same discussions immedi- 
ately after the religious services, how 
long did it take to place themselves in 
readiness for attack and defence? How 
much time did it require to hunt up argu- 
ments for their sides and in reply to their 
adversaries? Deduct a quarter of an 
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hour, each, for cooling off and getting up 
steam, and it will make sad havoc in the 
time allotted Mr. Smith for his sermon- 
If the religious portion of these outsiders 
had been discussing polemical questions, 
Mr. Smith would have had powerful abet- 
tors in the propagation of his praise- 
worthy doctrines, As it was, they needed 
more preaching than the non-professors. 
They had put their hands to the plough, 
and had looked back. They were at- 
tempting to run a straight furrow with- 
out the precaution of looking ahead. 
These observations and reflections satis- 
fied me, that the author of the “ Inef- 
ficiency of the Pews” was, in the main, 
correct in his views. 

Mr. Smith arose and announced, with 
portentous solemnity, that he would com- 
mence the exercises of the day by read- 
ing the xiv. chapter of Job, the prettiest 
gem of a beautiful casket. This an- 
nouncement was the signal for the spring- 
ing of Bible clasps and the rustling and 
turning of leaves. Mr. Smith, accus- 
tomed to this habit, patiently awaited 
until the major part of his congregation 
found the chapter he proposed reading. 
During this silent interval, I formed the 
conclusion that Mr. Smith must be a very 
bad reader ; else why did the people wish 
to read for themselves? But I was soon 
made sensible of my mistake. His voice 
was excellent, his syllabication perfect, 
his elocution good. I thought his read- 
ing a real treat, and those who missed it 
lost the best part of the religious service. 
But one of two conclusions remained to 
be adopted. His congregation distrusted 
his fairness—they thought he would not 
read it as it was written in the book—or 
they were guilty of a slight breach of dis- 
courtesy. 

Mr. Smith proceeded to comment on 
the chapter he had read, and when taking 
one of his loftiest flights, I heard a mighty 
tramping in the aisle, as if a dozen sailors 
were entering, each with pair of coarse 
water-boots on; I looked around—the 
noise was made by three ladies wearing 
high-heeled shoes. After much mancuy- 
ring, veering first to the right and then 
to the left, backing and advancing, lifting 
up hoops and pressing down dresses, bal- 
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ancing on heels and bending forward on 
toes, they succeeded in settiing themselves 
on the benches. AsI surveyed their dimen- 
sions, I mechanically quoted the words of 
Isaiah: ‘In that day the Lord will take 
away the bravery of their tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet, and their cauls, 
and their rownd tires like the moon.” . The 
words italicised cleariy relate either to 
finger-rings, head-bands, or hoops. 

I have made no mention of their late 
arrival’s disturbing both the preacher and 
his auditors. As to the former, it took 
some time for him to collect his thoughts, 
and he was never able to unite the two 
ends of the broken thread of his dis- 
course. But this made little difference 
with the fussy trio. They had achieved 
their hearts’ desire—they had been seen of 
men. 

Mr. Smith subsequently administered 
a severe reproof to those who thus post- 
pone coming to church, by descanting 
largely on the wickedness of that daily 
abused thief, Procrastination. He seemed 
full of complaints, called public attention 
to the paucity of his congregation, and 
added that he was addressing “a beggarly 
house of empty benches.” He continued: 
“and what think you, brethren, is the 
cause of this? It comes of the want of 
interest in the great cause of religion.” 
I began to look around for the justness of 
this accusation. I found it in the Febru- 
ary number of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, under the caption, “ Inef- 
ficiency of the Pulpit.” Mr. Smith’s 
sermon was a failure. It was dull, inco- 
herent, pointless, somniferous, ’*Tis true 
he strung together a goodly number of 
passages of Scripture, but that was done 
without regard to their fitness and de- 
pendency. He attempted to follow the 
Israelites in their journey through the 
wilderness, but soon got lost and led a 
more devious path than the ancient wan- 
derers; and I think*it would have taken 
him more than forty years to have found 
his way out. And who, think you, dear 
reader, listened to this nonsensical ha- 
rangue? Some were conversing, some 
looking out of the windows, more resting 
their heads on the tops of the benches 
and entertaining themselves by chewing 
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tobacco and musing on past events, and 
not a few were asleep. My thoughts 
were busy. I wondered if Whitefield’s 
congregation conversed during his ser- 
mons. I supplied the pulpit with Bas- 
com, and asked, ‘“‘how many are now 
peeping out of the windows?” I took 
him down and put up Chalmers, and dur- 
ing a sermon of two hours’ length, not 
one rested his head on a bench and fed 
on tobacco and his own thoughts for want 
of better aliment. I visited Scotland and 
startled myself by the ridiculous imagi- 


nation of having a man snore during the®, 


many years’ ministerial service of Cum- 
mings. And lastly, I supposed that 
under the adventitious circumstances of 
a bright May day and a week’s notice, 
the boy preacher, Spurgeon had come to 
Olive Leaf Church, and I asked myself, 
“would he have found ‘ a beggarly house 
of empty benches?” I mentioned these 
thoughts to a friend, who said: “‘ Alex- 
ander Campbell preached in this same 
house two years ago. It poured down 
raining all day, and yet there was not a 
vacant seat, and you could have heard a 
pin fall during the delivery of his ser- 
mon, which required two hours and a 
half.” 

Is it then for want of interest in re- 
ligion that men do not go to meeting? Is 
it indifference to the great scheme of 
human redemption, that makes them in- 
attentive, listless and sleepy in church? 
No one, with a moment’s reflection, will 
venture an affirmative answer. 

When Mr, Smith took his seat, Mr. 
George Jones arose and gave out that 
lovely hymn, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
and called upon some of his brethren to 
raise the tune. And this I suppose some 
of them did; for immediately I was 
startled by a confusion of sounds, which 
must have approached that made at the 
Tower of Babel. Some squalled, others 
bawled; one made. a horn-like note, an- 
other must have been scraping on a gourd 
fiddle, one ran a race with his own shadow, 
and another was trying to walk slower 
than a snail. I mentally resolved to go 
home and write an article on the “ Inef- 
ficiency of the Choir.” 
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OH, BURY ME NOT. 
BY W. F. WIGHTMAN. 


“Oh, bury me not in the dark old woods, 
Where the sunbeams never shine; 

Where mingle the mists of the mountain floods 
With the dew of the dismal pine! 

But bury me deep by the bright, blue sea, 
I have loved in life so well; 

Where the winds may come to my spirit free, 
And the sound of the ocean shell!” 


Oh, bury me not by the surging sea, 
Where the tempest rages loud, 

And the storm-god rideth madly free 
On his chariot of cloud: 

Where the solemn chaunt of ocean’s wave, 
And the wailing night-wind’s cry 

Come mourning o’er the stranger’s grave 


Where the mermaids sit and sigh! 


Oh, bury me not by the rolling sea, 
Where the storm-kissed billows heave 
Responsive to the tempests glee ; 
Where ocean-sprites in darkness weave 
The sea-weed shroud for ocean’s dead ; 
Where flaps the hungry sea-bird’s wing 
Above the drowning sailor’s head, 
And tempest fiends his requiem sing! 


But carry me far in the grand old woods, 
Where the fragrant jessamines spring, 
Where the turtle rears her gentle broods | 
And the wood-nymphs love to sing ; 
And bury me there in some lovely glade, 
By the sound of the streamlet’s wave ; 
’Neath the rustling boughs in the beechnut’s shade 


Let me sleep in my woodland grave! 
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BELLS. 


Full, deep, low, many-toned bells! Do 
they not seem endowed with human sym- 
pathies, or at least with tones responsive 
to almost every emotion which thrills the 
heart of man? No other instrument, 
sweet music though it make, can ever so 
associate itself with the varied chords, 
vibrating within our bosoms. Yet “‘say, 
how cans’t thou mourn, how cans’t thou 
rejoice? thou art but metal dull, and all 
our sorrowings, and all our rejoicings, 
thou dost feel them all!” We make it 
speak our pleasures and our pains—use 
it for household purposes or move to its 
mournful tolling, as we bury our hearts 
with our dead. The slight tinkle of the 
“ruby clapper in the golden pear,” 
brought ministering handmaidens to the 
capricious wants of luxurious indolence; 
and the awful sound tolling above the 
burning vessel, might summon even the 
“ spirits of the vasty deep;” and sublime 
is the warning voice, loud, threatening 
yet friendly, which speaks from the tide- 
covered rock, making the benighted and 
storm-tossed seamen rejoice that God has 
taught the charitable hand, to “ work won- 
ders in the deep.” Most events which 
stand prominent in life’s panorama, find 
fitting association with this mysterious 
creation of man, which seems, and yet is 
not instinct with feeling. When youth 
yet is on us, with its rosy light, and allis 
set to music gay, “fairy bells, come 
tinkling, merrily, merrily,” in fancy’s 
roaming hours, and in the wintry time, 
of cold reality, the sleighs speed their 
pleasant way to as exhilirating an accom- 
paniment. 

Childhood, with reluctant, straying feet, 
answers the impatient, tyrannic ring, 
which subdues them to quiet and to study, 
but bound joyously, free and scampering, 
when the welcome sound tells their task 
is done. The social ring of the dinner 
bell, seems to prelude and betoken the 
gay voices, which happiness attunes to 
kind words and silvery laughter, sweeter 
than the feast the board displays, and it 
seems that holy, prayerful tones are in it, 
as it gathers the loved and loving in 

morning gratitude for the overshadowing 


wing which guarded the night’s dark 
hours. Pleasure, business or a call to 
“smooth the pillow of departing life,” 
may bid us go—then, how tantalizing, 
how cruel, is the boat’s inexorable bell to 
the late, the hurrying and the anxious? 
How irritating the suggestive little tin- 
kle, with it’s loud interpretation, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, please to come up and settle,” to 
those who would not if they could, or 
could not if they would. That which 
wakes the drowsy college boy, bears no 
good humoured greeting to his ear, 
‘pleasant as the voice of a friend,” for 
he does not, with the “lark, exultant 
sing,” a welcome to the rising day god. 
Pitiless it sounds to the long absent 
sailor, lapped in a moment’s dreaming 
elysium with “wife, children and friends” 
—how bitterly it ‘ bereaves him of his 
fancied good, and substantial ills restores.” 
More painful yet is the factory’s pealing 
call, which duly as morning light returns, 
warns to “labour,” which is “ great’ in- 
deed, but not in the poet’s sense—which 
though “free,” enforced by nothing more 
despotic than Necessity, is often full of suf- 
fering to the last limits of Nature’s power, 
though she be “strong toendure.” How 
these “unfettered children of toil, obey 
its call—‘ dragging their weary length 
along,’”’ unprotected from the biting cold, 
unstrengthened by wholesome rourish- 
ment, uncheered by ‘‘Hope,” and haunt- 
ed with dread anticipation of the coming 
day, when sickness or age will leave them 
and theirs to starvation’s slow death— 
how each stroke of that tyrant bell strikes 
upon their very brains—shivers a nerve 
or breaks an overstrained muscle. In 
happy contrast, pleasingly indicative of 
generous sympathy between the high and 
low, is the joyous peal which tells to lis- 
tening dependants that an heir is born to 
their castle’s lord, to them a future chief 
and benefactor—then again, in other 
hours, how it comes grief-laden, slowly, 
as though the reluctant air half refused 
to bear its message to those who know it 
tolls out the number of a friend’s last 
year. And now, those “ merry, marnmage 
bells.” ‘‘ How sweet their chimes, to him, 
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48 I Often See, in Happy Dreams. 


for whom their music wakes.” How truly 


they accompany the glad boundings of bis 
exultant joy! Time rolls on and for him 
or the dear ones by his side, those tones 
will change, and will fall solemn and des- 
olate on the stricken heart, which is then 
alone—alone, that bitterest word for hu- 
man woe! How loudly and earnestly 
should those sounds appeal to conscience. 
‘Be ye also ready,” those echoes may not 
die away, ere they wake again for thee. 
Hark to the alarm bell—it scarce needs 
the cry of “ fire” to thrill the heart and 
send each man’s thoughts with the light- 
ning’s quickness to his home and loved 
ones. The “Sicilian vesper” bell told 
the victim’s fate as significantly as the 
midnight gun of St. Bartholomew’s or 
the tocsin of later horrors. The “ cur- 
few tolled the knell of parting day,” and 
of liberty too. Surely it might have 
waked a nation, and made the “love of 
freedom fire the soul,” till Britons trod 
free and alone upon their native soil. 
Till then, till ‘‘no proud usurper’s foot” 
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profaned their land, those bells should not 
have struck upon the “ tainted air’—but 
in a better cause than Wallenstein’s, should 
have assumed a form to give forth the 
dread roar, which makes the music of the 
battlefield. But these all are of peculiar lo- 
cal interest—there is one appeal sweeter 
far than the muezzin’s call to prayer— 
whichevery soul may hear, the love-breath- 
ing voice of the “church-going bell” which 
says with persuasive eloguence—* Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest’’—the rest 
of the eternal Sabbath. Its calm, sooth- 
ing tone harmonizes well with the “holy 
quiet of the Sabbath’s deserted fields,” 
and attunes the heart for the devotion it 
calls usto pay. Its note should then have 
a fuller sonnet than when a jubilant peal 
proclaims a nation’s victory in the unhal- 
lowed strife of “ hellish war’’—for it tells 
the triumphs of the prince of peace, and 
brings “‘ glad tidings of pardon and mer- 
cy mild, God and sinners reconciled.” 
Eve. 





I OFTEN SEE, IN HAPPY DREAMS. 





* Lay her i’ the earth ;— 


And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring.”-—HaMLET. 


I often see, in happy dreams, 
Thé face of one gone long ago 


To sleep in peace, by murmuring streams, 


And where the winds of summer blow! 


Ilere lofty, white-armed sycamores 

Bend, whispering low, in light and gloom, 
Above the flower-enamelled shores— 

Above a glimmering tomb! 


I’ve hardly been alive, since then: 
Dying, she took away my heart: 

I wander ’mid the haunts of men, 
But in their struggles have no part. 


I see her form in every place,— 
I hear her voice in wind, and song— 
I smile—and wait to see the face, 


June 25th, 1857. 


Of her I’ve loved so long! 






A LEAF FROM THE DIARY OF THE PAST. 


‘“‘T saw thee, lovely Ines, 
Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners wav ed before ; 

And gentle youth and maidens ¢ gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore; 

It would have been a be: auteous dream, 


If it had been no more.” 


It had been three years since Paul de 
Gourdon and myself parted, to become 
students in colleges situated in different 
parts of the country. During the years 
we were at school we were close friends, 
nothing occurring to interrupt for a mo- 
ment our friendship. The arrival of the 
day on which we were to separate brought 
us no joy. We lost sight of our college 
anticipations in the pain of parting. We 
knew not that our paths, henceforth di- 
vergent, would ever again meet; and a 
heart once anchored firmly does not 
easily float off from its moorings. Many 
fervent words were exchanged, many 
strong pressures of the hand given, ere 
we went forth to fight our ways to the 
uncertain honours of college life. 

After a three years’ absence we met 
again. It was a beautiful stream by 
which we sat, a stream of silvery white- 
ness laving the heart of a country far- 
famed for beauty and fertility, over whose 
pellucid bosom the winged canoe of the 
Indian had often glided in summers long 
gone. Mighty oaks, gnarled and ploughed 
by tempests, stood like sentinels on the 
marge, and in summer domed the wind- 
ing path of the waters. And flowers 
were there, hiding in the soft grass of the 
banks, or stooping down to freshen their 
beauties in the cool water. In the quiet 
summer afternoons, lying on the green 
bank, you could hear the bees drowsily 
humming around their sweet cups, and 
the amorous ripple of the stream wooing 
them to his ownembrace. What wonder 
that in the golden twilights the Indian, 
as he floated slowly along the stream, felt 
all the fuuntains of his soul in commotion, 

and poured out his feelings in tle name 
by which it is still known, “the Stream 
cf Song.” 

That night I can never forget. It isa 


Vor. XXV—4 
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—Tnos. Hoop. 


sweet song in the chapel of memory. A 
fairer I have never seen. It may be that 
the pilgrim on i ian soil, as he parts 
his tent-curtains and looks out on the 
night, is ewtldaned by greater splendour, 
feeling the shock of the past and present 
meeting like two oceans in his soul; but 
the waters of the Atlantic have seldom 
been charmed by so beautiful a night. 
Where a wide-spreading oak threw its 
shadow we found repose on a rustic seat. 
The moonlight flashed in silver sparkles 
on the stream, and the sky, like the en- 
amoured flower of old story, dreamed 
over its own sweet image in the watery 
mirror, If to these gorgeous influences 
of time and scene be added the power 
that comes from old associations and 
cherished recollections, it will not be a 
wonder that our hearts thrilled and mur- 
mured with the music of love. 

Our talk ran on old times; our memo- 
ries, like busy gleaners, were at work in 
the golden fields of the past. Tow could 
I hope to tell the varied discourse, the 
scraps of rhyme, the bright-winged 
thoughts, the strong purposes, the warm 
words there felt and spoken. There were 
enough such to fill a book, and I am not 
writing a book. It is pleasant to talk to 
a good listener, (are you such?) and it is 
my intention now simply to narrate a 
story which Paul then and there delivered 
to the wardship of my memory, and 
which, he said, lived in his thoughts 
‘like the memory of joys that are gone.” 

“You remember me, Harry, when I 
first came to school. I was just in the 
summer solstice of boyhood, and my af- 
fections were as warm, as eager and as 
full of noise asa brook in July. There 
are many heresies in this world, but no 
one is more weak and pernicious than 
that which denies to a boy, a passionate, 
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unselfish boy, the power of loving. It is 
weak because it has not one principle of 
truth to rest upon, and pernicious be- 
cause, if the boy be convinced that all 
the sacred fire of his heart is in reality a 
will-o-wisp to delude, he will become an 
universal skeptic, holding love, of what 
kind soever, whether of God or man, as a 
base delusion, an old crone’s tale. He 
who sneers at the passion, and contemptu- 
ously styles it “ boyish love,”’ as if it were 
a thing distinct in quantity and quality 
from the love of maturer years, does only 
prove his own inability to feel what is 
most true and holy in life. There is an 
old proverb, that “first love is the only 
love,” which is, in its general use, a testi- 
mony from the heart of man to the ex- 
istence and power of that so oft derided 
passion. The difference between the love 
of the boy and that of the man, is in 
quantity not in quality; the latter may 
be more strong and symmetrical, the for- 
mer is more impetuous and self-sacri- 
ficing. It has, like everything earthly, 
its antipodes, truth and falsehood. The 
true passion is an evergreen, the same in 
winter asin summer. The false passion 
is stripped of its leaves by the first blast 
of winter. I have seen a kind of love 
rise like a smoke-column on a winter 
morning and be scattered as soon; but 
this evanescent passion is only a counter. 
feit, that which is true is deep-rooted in 
the being. The Syrens once presumptu- 
ously challenged the Muses to a contest 
in singing, but being vanquished, were 
summarily deprived of their cherished 
honours. So let it be with counterfeit love. 
But if there be any truth in human 
nature, let that which is a holy emotion 
be recognised as such. 

“T will give you a description of the 
maid whom I loved, and follow it with a 
recital of a dream which visited me one 
night, and which in its 


“ developement had breath 
' And tears and tortures and the touch of joy. 


“ And first, the description. Julia May 
‘was never called beautiful by the world. 
She did not possess those wax-work at- 
tractions which are irresistible to opera- 
glasses and moustaches, There was no 


room in the category of her virtues for 
the stale flatteries of society, and conse- 
quently she was never annoyed, as every 
lady of sense must be who receives them, 
by perfumed billets, sealed with blue 
sealing wax, and well besprinkled with 
such select epithets as these: ‘Starry 
eyes, ambrosial curls, lips like a parted 
rose-bud, cheeks like the bloom of the 
peach, pearly neck, swan-like mien, voice 
like the silvery cadence of angelic harps, 
et cetera, ad infinitum.” Yet there was 
seen in her face and form the influence of 
& pure spirit, moulding and controlling 
the external part in obedience to a law of 
the inner, and spreading over all a quiet 
grace that seemed a reflex of a sun that 
had its rising in another sphere. She 
was an intelligent, vivacious, dignified 
maiden of sixteen summers; a little vain, 
perhaps, and disposed to sport with the 
foibles of others, but withal possessing 
strong, cultivated sense and refinement, 
sufficient to prevent her vanity and sar- 
casm from becoming objects of offence. 
Under the moon and stars she would 
make my heart ring with poetry, and her 
glowing eloquence made me ashamed of 
my slowness of speech. She was not ex- 
actly a Sappho, but she was far more to 
me. 

@ One beautiful night Julia and I had 
been out among the moonbeams and 
flowers, great favourites of lovers if poets © 
are worthy of eredit. Some time before 
morn a strange dream visited me, which 
I shall never forget. There was a plain 
church standing on the crown of a hill, 
“‘ green and of mild declivity,” a church 
such as is often seen in remote country 
places, boasting of no architectural beauty, 
but yet pleasing from its simplicity, and 
beautiful in its harmony with that un- 
ostentatious religion of which it formed a 
part. It spoke well of the taste of the 


- community of which it was the pious 


pride. There were no signs of decay 
about any portion of its structure; all 
looked as though it were a thing of yester- 
day. It wasa mild, balmy afternoon, and 
I stood upon the green in front of the 
church. Evidently it was a gala day. 
Joyfully treading along the paths that 
approached the sanctury from every part 


. 
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of the valley below, came gayly-dressed 
crowds laughing and exchanging, one 
with another, words that were full of the 
music of kindness. Sire and son, matron 
and maid, with all holiday graces, and 
children, who could not be silent so great 
was their joy, came up and stood grouped 
upon the green. 

“How came I there? That was a 
question without an answer. I was a 
stranger amid the strangest scenes. It 
was not a religious holiday; the behaviour 
of the people accorded better with the 
festivities of May-day. Overhead a locust 
sang, first a chirp, then a pause, but it 
was nota gay song. It was instinct with 
the spirit of loneliness. With such a 
spirit I could sympathize. The song 
with its pauses, not introduced by any 
rule with which musicians are acquainted, 
came as the bounties of a friend. 

** While thus holding court in the rooms 
of memory to answer the question so 
often put by my mind, a stir was made 
among the crowd, a happy whisper ran 
from mouth to mouth, ‘they’re coming.’ 
With this the noise subsided, and the 
breathing of the young maidens became 
very distinct as the breath laboured up 
from their anxious bosoms. A bridal 
train wound up the hill ‘and approached 
the church. Who could it be? The 
bride, hiding her blushing face under the 
white veil, rested upon the arm of the 
bridegroom, a tall, unintellectual-looking 
man, who gazed into the faces to the 
right and left with an air of haughty 
superiority. Ina moment the recognition 
was complete. Amid all those strange 
scenes I recognized that modest bride and 
that supercilious bridegroom. Without 
perceiving me they passed and entered 
the church. Then arose the voluptuous 
swell of music, the organ’s rolling thun- 
der and the sweet cadences of the answer- 
ing choir. What passed afterwards you 
may easily guess. The vows were uttered, 
the solemn declaration made by the 
minister, after which the friends pressed 
around the bride to give her the con- 
gratulatory kiss, and say in her deaf 
ears, ‘God bless you.’ 

“* Again my feet pressed the sod of the 
green, and the pleasant shade of the lin- 


den dropped like a mantle over me. The 
crowd was coming forth from the church. 
The cheeks of the comely maidens glowed 
more and more with the hue of the 
roses they wore, their innocent thoughts 
pictured in the future other altars, whiter 
veils, and more fragrant orange-blossoms. 
Travellers may tell of the paintings of 
Raphael, Titian, and the like great wor- 
thies, but for vividness of conception, 
boldness of execution, and depth of 
colouring, there is nothing that the sun 
shines on comparable to the pictures a 
maiden’s fancy paints. That afternoon 
I could view them through the media of 
sweet hazel, mild blue, and thrillingly 
black eyes. They were worthy of notice, 
those groups of gentle girls. They were 
not sickly, sentimental ladies, who ‘“‘make 
April of their tender eyes” over a love 
story, and wither the roses on their cheeks 
by midnight dances and restless slum- 


bers all the healthful day, but there was — 


the fragrance of country fields about them, 
the music of a summer brook in their 
voices, the bright gleam of a country sky 
in their eyes. You will pardon this little 
rhapsody, but I could not restrain myself 
in view of a subject so inviting. To re- 
turn to the principle figure in the story, 
the ever-recurring ‘ego.’ The friendly 
locust still sang in the tree, and as in- 
dustziously as ever. Ever and anon he 
would pause, overcome by the warmth 
and languor of the day, but he showed no 
disposition to leave his post. It is won- 
derful what a perception animals have of 
the states of the human mind. His sub- 
tle instinct taught him that no evil was 
to be apprehended from me, and though 
within reach of my hand he felt no fear. 
I would not have touched that singing 
thing for the wealth of India. 

“And thus, alone in a gay crowd, I 
stood under the shade of the large linden. 
By degrees the church was bereayed of 
the happy party, and last of all, the 
newly married couple stood upon the 
threshold. And thus, soliloquized I, 
you will step out of your married bliss 
into a world of harsh realities, a rugged 
hilly,world, sheeted with a fiery atmos- 
phere. You will see friends ardund you, 
but sympathies will stand at a distance, 
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and a gloomy memory will occupy my 
place under a broad shadow. These re- 
flections were mine, not theirs. The pur- 
ple light of love, flowing out from the 
dawn of a new life, suffused with mild 
glory the present and the future. It is 
well that itis thus. The dewy freshness 
and splendour of morning is lost soon 
enough in the heat of noonday and the 
shades of even; and the joys that cluster 
around the fluttering white and the 
flowery wreaths of the bride, will too 
soon pass away, like fairies at night when 


the gray gonfalon of Neality is un- 
furled. 


“The appearance of that bride, as she 
stood upon the doorstep, is indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind. A sweet smile 
played upon her face, rendering more 
beautiful the blushing timidity which 
marked her demeanour and actions. That 
the bridegroom regarded her with the 
most unbounded admiration was appa- 
rent, and it could not be otherwise. For 
so much of grace and spiritual loveliness 
as shone through her form and behaviour, 
any high-souled man would gladly make 
the greatest sacrifice, and he, though not 
a high-souled man, but very much the 
opposite, could not be insensible to their 
influences, From the circle of friends 
who surrounded her, she let her eyes and 
thonghts wander amid the groups scat- 
tered around, and, in spite of all my 
pains to be concealed, after some time 
discovered me with a sweet, familiar 
glance of recognition. That glance and 
quiet smile were more than I could en- 
dure. My feelings could be restrained 
so long as I was unknown, but being 
known, those friendly bounties, usually 
so welcome, were as spurs, lacerating my 
heart of hearts. There was no smile 
given as a response. My face suddenly 
flushed and my lip assumed the most dis- 
dainfy] curl. Ai such evidences of feel- 
ing on my part, she looked grieved, and 
sadly averted her face to prevent, as I 
fondly hoped, the falling of a tear which 
seemed to be gathering in her tender eye, 
And the bridegroom turned towards me 
with a.smile that resembled a sunbeam 
among marble sepulchres. I cannot de. 
scribe adequately my feelings: 
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“a fierce thought leapt 
From cloud of my dispair. 
As lightning, like a bright, wild beast, 
Leaps from his thunder-lair. 


“The dream was o’er, it had no fur- 
ther change. Dark night alone greeted 
my waking vision. There was no pretty 
church, no bridal party, only the dark- 
ness, and my own confused, wild 
thoughts.” 

“Tell me, Paul,” said I earnestly, 
“what came out of that dream. It has 
some connection with your love-experi- 
ence, there is no doubt of that. 
let me hear the story to the end. I will 
not take a denial. Remember our old 


loves here, our rambles by this stream, 


Come 


our sails over it in just 
this! How could you better preserve the 
dramatic law of the unities ?” 

“Well,” said he, after musing a while, 
‘you will have your way, ‘coelum ruat,’ 
and the least amount of time consumed 
in bickering the better. 


such nights as 


Besides, it is 
more honest to confess that on my part 
there is 
wishes. 


no disposition to oppose your 
The old associations, the sweep- 
ing pageant of by-gone years, with all 
their memories, the soft, delicious night, 
lit up by the moon and stars, and the 
sound of your familiar voice, have struck 
a chord in my heart that has not vibrated 
latterly, and the passionate feelings of 
my boyhood press and throng around me. 
The graveyard on the hill is sprinkled 
with green mounds and clustering ghosts 
of marble; even so is my heart full of 
buried joys and broken shafts of pur- 
pose, that look ghostly and terrible in the 
cold moonlight of the world. 

“A chalk outline of my early life has 
been drawn for you. There was no 
hyperbole in that description. Even you, 
proud cynic as you are, dare not affirm it. 
But although she did not captivate me by 
reason of a gazelle eye, queenly form, or 
any of those blandishments which poets 
shower upon their fair ideals, there was a 
something about her which bound me as 
fast as ever mortal was bound. When 
she read to me out of some rare, gold- 
clasped volume of the mythic fancies of 
the past, beneath the leafy trees of sum- 
mer, adding to the poet’s glowing words 





a wondrous charm by the magic of her 
rich, full voice; or recited, as I mused by 
the stream’s side, the lines of our best 
loved of the modern masters of the shell; 
or sang delicious ballads in the twilight, 
chiming her tones with the passion- 
breathings of the harp, she was to me 
something more than an ordinary earth- 
born mortal. My soul bowed in meek- 
ness before her, and a strong, deep love, 
twined itself around the pillars of my be- 
ing, rivalling the oak-clasp of our man- 
hood’s boasted affection. 

“When it was decreed that I should 
go from home to a school far away, the 
griefs that burst in on my boyish mind 
may be imagined. Parents know not 
what they do when they put their chil- 
dren on those popular treadmills, cailed 
boarding-schools. They may do well as 
sort of hackney-coaches to break unruly 
colts in, but to send a sober, sensitive boy 
to pine in spirit and destroy his health 
within their walls, is a doom more terri- 
ble than that of Prometheus. At the age 
of fifteen I knew but little of the science 
of repressing feeling and affection; any 
progress which I have since mace is due 
to the excellent instruction of that in- 
definite thing, as indefinite in affection as 
in numbers, which makes what is called 
the world. The process of acquiring 
this knowledge was not very agreeable, 
but I endured it. The tears that were 
wrung from my heart, in its different 
stages, were counted in heaven. ..When 
Julia knew that it was determined that 
I should leave home, she grew sad. Not 
one word of mawkish sentiment had ever 
passed between us. My love was as deep 
and constant as the ocean, and I fondly 
thought hers the same. But it proved 
to be only a rippling, singing meadow- 
stream. The rivulet never reached the 
ocean, but lost itself in a sluggish creek, 
whose only use was to turn a mill, whose 
only music was the hoarse croaking of 
frogs. 

“We parted with esteem and affection, 
but not a word of love was spoken. She 
gave me a sisterly adieu, and bade me re- 
member her; a needless command, as I 
had not the power of forgetting her. 
Love, or more properly speaking pas- 
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sionate friendship, is not always to be 
controlled by volition, but often so twines 
itself around every fibre of the heart as 
to set all volition at defiance. This is 
true oftentimes, and hence has arisen the 
old aphorism that ‘first love is the only 
love.” That home-leaving is an inde- 
structible thing of memory. How can I 
speak of the parental warnings and coun- 
sels and tears, of a sister’s sweet smile 
and loving kiss, and of Julia’s tender- 
ness, so dear to my heart? I wrapped my 
soul in great resolves. Nothing would 
satisfy me but fame and glory, and then 
it was delightful to think that she would 
hear of me and be proud, and would mar- 
ry me for my greatness. Alas! how we 
deceive ourselves. The girl who will not 
love you for your heart, will not love you 
for your greatness, She may wed your 
fame, but you—never. 

“Years passed swiftly, and we saw but 
little of each other. The school where I 
studied was far away, and frequently 
when I went home to spend vacation she 
was touring in far-off parts of the coun- 
try. It grew more apparent every year 
that my heart had lost its hold upon her. 
She was colder, more formal, when we 
were together. There was in her bear- 
ing towards me none of that charming 
frankness and friendly ease which used to 
mark our intercourse. We scarce ever 


wandered through the woods or by. the ,... 


stream, our readings were discontinued, 
and fashionable talk substitute!. This 
was nauseous to me. My ambitious ef- 
forts had drawn me from the world and 
given my being an impetus in another 
and opposite, direction. Our paths were 
diverging; the distance of direction grew 
wider every year, wider—wider. 

“Tt would be doing her injustice to 
suppose that she was ever unkind in 
action or word. She ever extended to me 
the same hand of sisterly kindness; she 
displayed the same gentleness and re- 
gard for my happiness and_ interests. 
But this was not what I wanted. It was 
love, wild, passionate, whole-souled love, 
that I so earnestly craved. Some heart 
to throw myself upon when the night of 
loneliness and disquietude came over my 
soul, some voice that could thrill the dark- 
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ness like the nightingale’s song; for these 
I would have bartered worlds were it pos- 
sible. I saw my bright hopes of future 
happiness vanish like the stars at morn- 
ing; for the sympathies and subtle in- 
stincts which formerly laid my soul open 
to the sweet influences which are the 
hoarded wealth of woman’s nature, were 
called away as doves to their cots at 
evening. ’Tis said that hope is the last 
thing that dies out of the human heart, 
and that when it dies the death-bell rings. 
And to the sweet image that hope painted 
in my heart, most gladly I exclaimed : 


“ Soothe, gentle image, soothe my mind ; 
To-morrow Lewti may be kind. 


“Then came college days, bright, sun- 
ny days, that flow swiftly as a weaver’s 
shuttle, and wrought a gorgeous web of 
fancy and truth. Those days are now for- 
ever gone. A fortnight ago they were 
ended, and I thought I heard gates clos- 
ing on my soul. It may have been fancy, 
but it seemed like truth. During my col- 
lege life my visits home were not fre- 
quent, on account of the great distance 
intervening ; my summer vacations were 
spent at the springs and sea-shore, and 
those of winter in the college-town. 
Ambition possessed me, ruling me with 
asceptre of iron. Night and day I strove 
for honours, but my heart was aching. 
The laurels could not fillthe void. Com- 
mend to me as the best example of misery 
that man who wears laurel and myrtle on 
his brow, while his heart is dry, parched, 
cracking in wide fissures for want of the 
dew of love. 

“Last summer I went back to the old 
homestead, with its many-acred fields, 
deep woods and odorous gardens, with 
much of the feeling which an exile bears 
in his heart towards his long-loved home. 
Things were not greatly changed, and 
memory could readily reproduce the same 
state of affairs that existed years before. 
Those loved ones who dwelt beneath the 
home-roof were the same as when I bade 
them adieu, save a few gray hairs that 
frosted on revered heads, and the fuller 
blown bloom of a sister’s womanhood. 
The change was most striking in me. The 
blithe boy had grown into an ambitious, 
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restless man, who was almost maddened 
by the impetuous blood of one-and-twenty. 
As for Julia, she was still kind and 
pleasant, but very different from the gen- 
tle, sympathizing spirit who was a guar- 
dian angel unto my boyhood. We re- 
newed again the pleasant intercourse of 
the past, sometimes strolling forth in the 
sweet morning when the dew was on the 
grass and the birds were piping on the 
spray, and recalling the delightsome 
memories of other days, until’ her silver- 
trebled laughter shook the air with its 
delicious trills; or haunting like spirits 
the dells and streams where we were 
wont to loiter through the summer days, 
lapped on violet-mounds and primrose 
banks. She praised me for the honours 
won, (ah! she did not know whose im- 
age pointed the student’s dim eyes to- 
wards them, and spurred him onward in 
the hours of midnight when the reeling 
brain and overtasked body craved re- 
pose, ).and painted pictures of the future, 
in which I stood forth clad in the insignia 
of greatness, but never fur a moment 
touched the chord in my heart that yearned 
so for a sweep of her fingers. She spoke 
of her friends, mentioning one, of whom 
some report had gained my ears, in a 
manner that seemed almost too tender 
for the relations of ordinary friendship. 
Those who have ever been similarly situ- 
ated can appreciate my feelings. I am 
willing to acknowledge a little jealousy, 
for I believe that no man can panoply his 
heart against it, and in erotic affairs it is 
begotten of the holiest affections. It is 
one of the spies that love sends out to in- 
spect the promised Jand. Happily if it 
come back laden with grape-clusters. 
“One night when the heaven was one 
broad dome of cerulean, flecked with 
piles of snow-clouds, fantastically shaped 
and ever moving; when the moon’s broad 
disk of silver whitened the earth, and the 
stars kept holy watch over her sleeping 
form—just the duplicate of that other 
night which shaped itself into my dream— 
we walked out to gather wood-flowers and 
enjoy the influences of the season. While 
we stood by a waterfall our own hands 
had fashioned down in the wood, she told 
me confidingly a great secret. She was 
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to be married during the summer. I do 
not. know what I said in my heart, for 
the blow was terrible in its unexpected- 
ness. <A feeling of faintness came over 
me so that I was compelled to lean against 
a tree fur support. And so strangely did 
I talk, in the struggle to keep my feel- 
ings in check, that she became alarmed, 
and inquired if I was sick. I said no, 
but I pray to be preserved from any at- 
tacks of a like sickness. Sickness of 
most sorts may be borne, but sickness of 
the heart is unendurable and without 
remedy 

“Two days after my feet were treading 
the pebbly shore of the gray old ocean, 
my ears listening to the thunder-words of 
‘the gurrulous old gray-beard.’ We 
have not met since. 

‘Sick at heart, I strode from the halls 
of my Alma Mater as soon as the pomp 
and bustle of commencement ceased. 
That night saw me on the deck of a 
steamer, watching tie disappearing spires 
of the city as we rode over the water. 
To-night we sit here on this dear old 
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bank, talking of old times, brightening up 
old memories, telling tales of old love. 
Yet, sad as I am to-night, oppressed with 
the weight of a crushed but still living 
love. I firmly believe 


“’T is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


““A few days ago I received a letter 
containing these words: ‘Julia will be 
married in two weeks from this day. The 
wedding will be large, and great prepara- 
tions are making for it, She is very sorry 
that you will not be present, and cried 
heartily when she found it was impossi- 
ble’ 

“‘My story is ended. May heaven for- 
give her for the misery she has wrought.” 

And here let this sketch find a close. 
Paul de Gourdon is on the royal road to 
Fame, the road open only to kingly spirits 
who develope fame in virtue and toil. If 
there be anything, my friend, in this 
history that grasps your experience, pray 
give him your most genial sympathies. 





PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


The March number of the Southern 
Literary Messenger contained an elabo- 
rate review of the Introductory Address 
of the Superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute, delivered before the 
corps of Cadets in September last. This 
review was marked by such evident want 
of candour, that it was not difficult to 
show, as was fully done in the April 
number of that periodical, how the true 
questions at issue had been evaded by 
the reviewer, and how ad captandum 
appeals to prejudice had been substituted 
for a calm discussion of a grave question 
of educational reform, The reviewer re- 
joins in the June number of the Messen- 
ger. Still evading the real questions 
discussed in the address, this second 
- article is characterized by the same spirit 
of disingenuousness which distinguished 
his article in the March number. 


The Introductory address is a publie 
document, and as such, is a just subject 
of public criticism. Neither the Military 
Institute nor the Superintendent would 
object to a fair examination of the claims 
of the Institute as set forth in the Ad- 
dress. But let candour and fair dealing 
be exhibited in such an examination and 
discussion. Let fact be opposed to fact, 
and et the arguments of the Superin- 
tendent, fairly stated, be opposed by 
legitimate arguménts. Had the article 
of the reviewer been written in such a 
spirit, not one word would have been 
necessary in addition to what was said in 
the April number of the Messenger. The 
claims of the Institute to the proud dis- 
tinction which it enjoys, needed no other 
vindication then, and require none other 
now. But the misstatements of the re- 
viewer, and his omission of material facts 
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must be pointed out, as due alike to the 
Institute and to the Superintendent. 

It is asserted by the reviewer in his 
June article, page 401, “that in the 
‘Sequel,’ (as he is pleased to term it,) we 
are verily glad to find the claims of the 
Superintendent greatly softened down.” 
And on page 402, “The ‘Sequel’ is 
chiefly a recast of the material of the 
Address; but the metal seems to have 
been greatly softened in the second mould- 
ing. The two writers seem to have viewed 
some things in a different light.” The 
statement made in both of these extracts 
is purely gratuitous, and it will be proved 
that so far from the claims of the Super- 
intendent, as set forth in the Address, 
having been “softened down” in the 
“Sequel,” these claims to their fullest 
extent are not only re-iterated, but argu- 
ment is made to cumulate the proof in 
support and vindication of these claims. 
Let us see. 

Two specifications are made by the 
reviewer to vindicate his statements with 
reference to this “softening down’ pro- 
cess; one as respects the University, the 
other, the Colleges. To establish the 
first specification, two passages are put in 
opposition, one from the Address, as fol- 
lows: The Military Institute “at once 
broke in upon the established systems of 
college education as they had come down 
from the monastic institutions of Eu- 
rope ;” and the other from the “Sequel:” 
“Now itis one of the chief excellencies 
of our own University, that its system 
broke in upon the illiberal systems which 
precedent had established.” The com- 
ment of the reviewer is, “‘that this ‘break- 
ing in’ operation had been performed by 
a different power,” “in the opinion of the 
of the author of the ‘Sequel,’ * * and 
‘so doctors will disagree.’ ”’ 

We can hardly suppose that the reviewer 
lacked the discrimination to discern the 
signification of the extracts he has thus 
put in opposition; for he surely knew 
that the ‘‘ breaking in” operation claimed 
for the Institute in the Address, was not 
only true in fact, so far as the Institute 
was concerned, but ic was in no way op- 
posed to the “ breaking in” operation at- 
tributed to the University in the “ Se- 
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quel.” Ie knew that in this specification 
the doctors did not disagree. Both were 
true, and harmoniously conspired in 
working the same great end of providing 
the education demanded by the wants of 
the State. 

The Address pointed out, upon indis- 
putable evidence, that a 
ously felt by large classes of our people 
with respect to a kind of education which 
the colleges did not supply. 


want was seri- 


The “‘pro- 
were measurably cared for by 
the colleges; but the agriculturist, the 
engineer, the merchant, the manufacturer 
and the mechanic, who wanted for them- 
selves, or for their sons, a knowledge of 
those branches by which labour might be 
profitably directed, were compelled, if 
they sought college education, to sacrifice 
from five to ten years in the study of 
Greek and Latin, and after all not secure 
the education they wanted. Just at this 
crisis the Military Institute was estab- 
lished. With full authority under its 
law, or charter, to give instruction in all 
“branches of knowledge” in addition to 
military science, it wisely determined to 
look to, and provide for, the wants of the 
State; and departing from, and “break- 
ing in” upon, “the established systems 
of college education as they had come 
down from the monastic institutions of 
Kurope,” it established a course of studies 
from which our old commenwealth may 
not only derive “untold advantages” in 
the future, as the reviewer himself has 
been constrained to admit, but from which 
she is now reaping fruit “in every de- 
partment of physical enterprise.” The 
claim of the Institute is true, Its system 
did materially “break in” upon the es- 
tablished systems of college education, 
and it has done this to the great advan- 
tage of the State. Does this claim militate 
against the claim asserted for the Uni- 
versity in the “Sequel?” Oris the claim 
of the Institute, as stated in the Address, 
“softened down” by the statement, made 
with reference to the University, in the 
“Sequel?” We will see. 


The reviewer, in his first article, made 
an ad captandum appeal to “ Yankee’’- 
“‘materialistic” prejudice, as an answer to 
the clear and conclusive views of Dr. 
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Wayland, as quoted by the Address to 
justify the policy of the Institute in the 
arrangement of its course of studies. 
This appeal to prejudice was answered in 
the “Sequel,” by an exposure of the 
ignorance of the reviewer as to the real 
question argued by Dr. Wayland. It was 
shown that Dr. Wayland, in the re- 
organization of Brown University, was 
following the example of our “own Uni- 
versity,” which had “ broken in upon the 
illiberal systems which precedent had 
established.” In what way? By dis- 
pensing with the usual college curriculum 
as indispensable to graduation, and by 
presenting a free and open University 
system; a system which, in the language 
of Professor Holcombe, “is the only one 
which, when perfected and developed, 
can reconcile the wants and interests of 
all classes, dispensing a complete and 
liberal education to those whose oppor- 
tunities allow of it, but not withholding 
from young men, of more limited means, 
that modicum of knowledge which their 
avocations require.” 


Now this was a material “breaking in” 
upon the established curriculum of the 
colleges. It was a “ breaking in” which 
the public has appreciated and sanctioned, 
and we thank the founders of the Uni- 
versity that it has been made doubly avail- 
able, in the fact, that the graduates of 
the Institute may go to the University 
and there stand upon an equality with 
the graduates of the best colleges in all 
the branches of instruction taught at the 
Institute. Where then is the conflict be- 
tween the Address and the ‘ Sequel ?” 
Where the “ softening’ down?” So far 
from there being conflict, the consistent 
harmony is made so transparent, that 
nothing but the desperate nature of the 
cause can account for the folly which at- 
tempts to show the contrary. 


We come now to the second specifica- 
tion with reference to the “softening 
down” process attributed to the “Sequel.” 
To establish this, various passages, refer- 
ring to the colleges, are quoted from the 
Address, and the reviewer then proceeds 
to place in opposition thereto the follow- 
in passage from the “ Sequel :” 
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“It is distinctly claimed for the V. M. 
Institute— 

“Ist. That it has had an important 
agency in the educational progress through 
which the State has been passing in the 
last fifteen years. 

“2nd. That it has borne a prominent 
part in elevating the standard of scien- 
tific education in our schoois and colleges. 

“3rd. That it was the pioneer in intro- 
ducing a more efficient system of dis- 
cipline in the schools and colleges of 
Virginia.” 

The comment of the reviewer is— 

“The reader will perceive that there 
is nothing here about ‘ breaking in upon 
college systems,” “radical changes,” “ele- 
vating standardsof graduation,” page 403. 

Let us examine the imputation and in- 
sinuation here made. 

The three points enumerated above, as 
quoted from the “ Sequel,” constitute an 
epitome or re-capitulation of the clainis 
of the Institute as stated, in nearly identi- 
cal language, in the Address, on pages 16 
and 17, as follows: 

“We claim then much of credit for 
this institution, but not more than truth 
demands. We claim the credit for it of 
being an important agent in elevating the 
standard of scientific instruction in our 
colleges and schools in this State. We 
claim the credit of having been the first 
to introduce and to commend the ‘de- 
merit system’ in collegiate discipline, &e.” 

These claims are supported in the Ad- 
dress by arguments and facts, a summary 
of which is given in the “Sequel” on 
pages 242, 243; and then it is said, “Is 
there any one that will affirm that the 
system of discipline in our colleges has 
not been radically changed since 1839, 
aiid'chiefly through the influence of the 
‘demerit system.’ * * * The fact is 
patent to all, so that he that runs may 
read; and uncandid must be that mind 
that is unwilling to admit it.” Is there 
any ‘softening down” here? Is there 
nothing about “ radical changes” here? 

Again—on page 242, it is stated in the 
“Sequel,” “Is there any one who will 
affirm that the course of scientific instruc- 
tion were not lamentably low in 1839? 
* * * * Was that standard been raised ? 
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If it had not been, the academies of the 
State would have taken the place of the 
colleges. It has been raised, most ma- 
terially raised. * * * * from the intro- 
duction of a better system of scientofic 
instruction, and that system was essen- 
tially the West Point system?” Any 
* softening down” here? No elevation of 
the standards of scientific instruction, and 
therefore of graduation as the Address 
has it? Why, the claims are re-affirmed, 
and the argument clear and conclusive 
before, is made overwhelming by the dis 
tinct reference to the unfortunate part 
played by Washington College in 1844, 
of all of which the reviewer, with all his 
familiar knowledge of that institution, 
seems wonderfully oblivious. So that the 
second specification falls to the ground, 
and the reviewer stands guilty of the 
charge alleged against him, in his effort 
to establish a “softening down” of the 
Address, under the plastic touches of the 
author of the ‘ Sequel.” 

Nor is it true, that “a considerable 
part of the ‘ Sequel’ is taken up with an 
elaborate effort to prove that the instruc- 
tion, discipline, patronage, &c., of the 
University and colleges had not obtained 
as high a standard in 1839, as the friends 
of these institutions desired.” No effort 
was made to prove a point which no one 
has denied—and no one will deny; and 
which is true now as it was in 1839, for 
the motto of the University is, and of all 
the colleges should he, “‘ Excelsior.” Still 
higher and higher standards of educa- 
tion—still better discipline—still more 
and more patronage to sound learning. 
But an effort was made, and successfully 
made, to show what the causes of the de- 
pressed condition of the University and 
colleges in 1844-5, not 1839, were, and 
these causes were admitted by the au- 
thorities of the University to be “ de- 
fective discipline” and “ inadequate pre- 
paratory training ;” in other words, bad 
government and a want of good element- 
ary schools. And the facts thus ex- 
hibited were most pertinent to the ques- 
tion under consideration, because they 
pointed out the remedy. The Virginia 
Military Institute met both these defects— 
Ist. by supplying a better discipline, 
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which the schools and colleges, not the 
University, have copied; and 2nd., in 
providing by its office, as a normal insti- 
tution, a supply of good teachers, which 
the University, in its character as a nor- 
mal institution, is also most efficiently 
doing. If any “shuffling” exists here, it 
is in the reviewer, not in the Address nor 
in the “Sequel.” Both come directly to 
the point, and both claim that the Mili- 
tary Institute is entitled to the high 
position which its history, since 1839, so 
justly entitle it to. The arguments in 
support of these claims are before the 
public, and can be judged of by a candid 
reader, and will not be affected by the 
logic or wit of a prejudiced and uncandid 
reviewer. 

It is stated in the Address, that the low 
condition of the colleges, in 1839, was 
owing chiefly to two causes. Ist. De- 
fective discipline; and 2nd., to their sys- 
tem of instruction; but it is nowhere as- 
serted, either in the Address or in the 
“Sequel,” that the low patronage of the 
University was due to “defective instrue- 
tion” there. This is another gratuitous 
assertion of the reviewer—and results 
from a most dexterous substitution by 
him of the words ‘deficient in their 
method of instruction” as applied to the 
University, for the words ‘“‘ inadequate 
preparatory training.” And the reviewer 
having thus modified the language of the 
“Sequel” to suit his purposes, he at- 
tempts to show that the language applied 
with entire truth to the colleges, was also 
applied to the University. At what col- 
lege, in or out of this State, could this re- 
viewer have received his education? The 
art displayed in this portion of his re- 
view would do credit to the most dis- 
tinguished disciple of the order of Jesuits. 

The language quoted by the ‘‘ Sequel” 
from the report of the Committee of the 
Legislature of Virginia, most truly said, 
that ‘defective discipline’ and “ inade- 
quate preparatory training,” were two of 
the causes operating to depress the Uni- 
versity. How could the halls of the Uni- 
versity be filled, if the schools of the 
State were not supplied with well-quali- 
fied teachers? How could students seek 
to sit at the feet of Professor Bonny- 





castle and listen to his Lectures on the 
Méchanique Céleste of Laplace, if the 
colleges did not prepare their pupils in 
the Differential and Integral Calculi? 
“ Inadequate preparatory training!” This 
was the great want of the University, and 
the labours of such men as Powers, and 
the Colemans, and Minor, and Harrison, 
and Galt, and a host of others from the 
University; and of Strange, and Gamble, 
and Pendkton, and Stuart, and Murfee, 
and Gatewood, and Phillips, and upwards 
of one hundred others from the Military 
Institute, not omitting some efficient co- 
labourers in later years from the colleges, 
have done more to increase University 
and college patronage than anything else 
besides. This has stimulated a more 
general desire for knowledge. This has 
filled the University with some of its best 
pupils, many of whom go from the high 
schools and academies, direct to the Uni- 
versity, without going to college at all. 
And this fact answers the question, in 
part, why the University has increased 
one thousand per cent. to the thirteen per 
cent. of the colleges. It is because the 
elementary teaching has improved more 
materially than the college teaching has. 
We have now a large and well qualified 
corps of native school teachers, as a sub- 
stitute for those which “ Yankee-dom” 
formerly supplied—and thus many of the 
schools and academies are not only giving 
“a better education than the colleges of 
Virginia supplied fifteen years ago,’’ but 
some of them are not far behind the col- 
leges of the present day. 

We said above, that the facts stated 
answered, in part, the question with refer- 
ence to the comparative ratio of the 
patronage of the University and college. 
The other answer is, that the University 
has a high reputation out of the limits of 
Virginia, which adds materially to its 
patronage from the South, at this time; 
a reputation which the reviewer has 
failed to exhibit, as attaching to the col- 
leges of the State; and failing to exhibit, 
his silence, under all the circumstances, 
is most significant. But more of this 
presently. 

It is not distinctly asserted by the re- 
viewer, that the “demerit system” which 
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the Military Institute has so successfully 
introduced into the State, existed in 
Washington College, prior to 1839; but 
it is asserted that “standing in both 
scholarship and conduct was recorded 
and reported to parents by that institu- 
tion, before the Institute went into ope- 
ration;” and “that the West Point 
method of expressing grades of demerit 
was used in that same institution, even 
before any West Point man had any 
hand in its discipline.” Now there is 
certainly some “shuffling” here. The 
records and reports in scholarship and 
conduct existing in Washington College 
prior to 1839, had as much to do with 
the “demerit system” as the “ rusticat- 
ing process’ then in vogue had. And if 
the demerit system of West Point was 
introduced into it ‘before any West 
Point man had any hand in its discip- 
line,” how was this West Point method 
gotten into Washington College? Was 
it imported direct from West Point? Or 
was it indirectly and most imperfectly 
imitated from what was daily seen of the 
practical operation of the system, in the 
hands of West Point men at the Virginia 
Military Institute? Come, Mr. Reviewer, 
let us have the whole truth on this dis- 
puted point. Merit is now acknowledged 
to exist in this ‘“‘demerit system.” Wash- 
ington College is now admitted to have 
changed its system from the record of 
conduct reported to parents prior to 1839, 
to the “ West Point method of grading 
demerit” after 1839. A “ radical change” 
in the discipline of this College is at last 
distinctly acknowledged. One more ad- 
mission only is required. Let it be made, 
and honestly made,——and let it be said, 
and truly said, that the “demerit sys- 
tem,” radical as it was in its change of 
the discipline, was really borrowed by 
Washington College from the Military 
Institute. Or is the reviewer still in- 
credulous ?—as he knows so much about 
Washington College, and speaks as its 
oracle. Will he tell why it was that the 
respected Principals of Ann Smith Acad- 
emy, and of the Male Academy, Lex- 
ington,—both of whom were educated at 
Washington College, the latter being an 
A. M., of that Institute, and a graduate 
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of 1838,—should pass by their own Alma 
Mater in search for discipline for their 
schools, and apply to the Military Insti- 
tute for a detailed outline of its ‘“ de- 
merit system?” Why should Dr. Way- 
land, of Brown University, a patriarch 
in college education, pass by Washington 
College, and apply at the Military In- 
stitute for its system of discipline, and 
then introduce the same into Brown 
University? Has Washington College 
such a credential of its claim as the fol- 
lowing? 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE, 
* May 13, 754. 
“ Dear Sir: 


* * * * * * * 


“We have adopted the general princi- 
ples of your system of demerits, and I 
believe its most material features. I 
like it better than anything I have tried 
before. I should certainly recommend 
it to any college or literary institution. 

“*T am, dear sir, yours truly, 


“TE, WayLanp. 
“ Col. F. H. Smith.’ 


Or the following, from the President 
of the University of Alabama: 


*T am under many obligations to you, 
for your prompt and satisfactory atten- 
tion to my letter of inquiry. The pam- 
phlets you have sent, have interested me 
very much, and have produced an im- 
pression upon my mind favourable to the 
superior efficiency of the military system 
of government in our college. * * * 
I fear that I trouble you over much; and 
yet I trust that your interest in the edu- 
cation of other States besides your own, 
will plead my apology for seeking infor- 
mation, and will induce a readiness to 
sacrifice the time necessary for you to 
bestow it.” 


It would not be difficult to multiply 
testimonials similar to the above from 
other States. And shall the estab- 
lished institutions, North and South, out 
of the State, recognize the beneficial in- 
fluence of the system of discipline of 
the Military Institute, and the colleges 


of Virginia repudiate the claim? Shall 
Washington College, by its very side, 
which has been daily drinking in from 
the fountain head, the benefits of its 
system, and applying it—as well as it 
knew how—repudiate the claim? Com- 
mon gratitude forbids the idea. So 
much for the “ demerit system.” 

And has the Military Institute no col- 
lege charter? Read the law of the State 
establishing it, and see how complete is 
the charter by which it acts, and how 
the broad seal of the State affixes its 
credential to the diploma of its gradu- 
ates. While a graduate with this diplo- 
ma would never profess to teach what he 
had never learned, he knows that its 
value has been evidenced in the fact, 
that college graduates have entered the 
Military Institute in tts lowest class to ob- 
tain it. 

We are told by the reviewer, that “the 
science of Agriculture is taught ir most, 
if not all of the colleges of the State; 
and in some of them as extensively and as 
thoroughly, as it is in the Institute.” We 
copy as we read. We are glad to know 
that “ materialistic—dollar and cent Yan- 
keedom” is not so bad an idea after all, 
for the “grand old philosophy” of the 
colleges of Virginia. We have heard of 
the “science of gunnery,” and “ fortifica- 
tion,” and “military tactics” being taught 
in college also, whether as ‘“‘ extensively” 
or “thoroughly,” we cannot say, for the 
squadrons ‘have never been exhibited 
in the field. We only hope that the 
agricultural interests of the State may 
be better provided for by the “ science 
of agriculture” there taught, than the 
military defences of the State would seem 
to be by the science of “‘ gunnery,” and 
‘“‘ fortification,” and “tactics,” which 
they profess also to teach. But in the 
language of the reviewer, this idea is 
“simply ridiculous.” The “grand old 
philosophy of Plato,” and the “litera- 
ture of the old Athenian historians or- 
ators, and pocts” cry out that they may 
be saved from this new effort, in the house 
of their friends, to materialize the ed- 
ucation of the “thoroughly educated 
men.” 

There is no one at all acquainted with 








the “agricultural course” of college, or 
as it is sometimes called, the “ irregulai 
course’’—or ‘‘ the scientific course,” who 
does not know that it is an accommoda- 
tion on the part of the colleges to meet 
popular prejudice ; and that in the esti- 
mation of some of the friends of the Col- 
lege, it is a course for ‘‘ college drones.” 
If the claims of the colleges to a better 
scientific course rest mainly upon this 
puff of the reviewer, but little progress 
ean be traced for them since 1539. 

But inasmuch as a reference has been 
made by the reviewer to the agri- 
cultural course of the Military Institute, 
*we present in its behalf the testimonial 
of the most distinguished agriculturist 
in Virginia,—one whose name and opin- 
ion will carry weight everywhere. Ed- 
mund Ruffin, Esq., the venerable patri- 
arch of agriculture, thus writes, in an ar- 
ticle in the June number of the Southern 
Planter for 1852, with reference to the 
report of Major W. Gilham, Professor of 
Chemistry, V. M. Institute, on the marls 
of Virginia: 

“ The foregoing report of the constitu- 
ent parts of certain marls of peculiar 
qualities, is a valuable addition to the 
before existing information on the sub- 
ject. We believe that this is the first, 
and so far, the only aid of this kind ren- 
dered by a scientific investigator to the ag- 
ricultural labourers in this department in 
Virginia. And this total withholding of 
aid from chemical science, has not been for 
want of long and full notice that such atc 
was needed,” 

To this high testimonial of Mr. Ruf- 
fin, we add that of the farming interest, 
generally, in reference to the frauds 
which have been pointed out by this de- 
partment of the Military Institute, in 
the spurious fertilizers which are vended 
under the name of swper-phosphates. 
Now, these are substantial evidences of 
what the Military Institute is doing for 
the agricultural interests of the State, 
and if the reviewer could witness the 
practical instructions which the cadets 
daily receive in the Laboratory, he would 
see that there existed good reasons why 
another distinguished gentleman of the 
the State,—himself an agriculturist, and 
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a scientific one, too,—should say of the 
Military Institute, that it ‘“‘was now the 
best agricultural school in the South.” 
And this is one of its legitimate fields of 
labour, as a scientific institution. But 
in cultivating this field of physical en- 
terprise, it does not reject or neglect 
“lighter accomplishments.” It cultivates 
“Latin” as well as “ French.” 

We come now to a material point in 
the last article of this reviewer, and one 
in which it is difficult to see how he can 
reconcile the omission he has made, with 
a just regard to a character for fair deal- 
ing. On page 20, he makes a laboured ef- 
fort to magnify the endowment of the Mil- 
itary Institute, and after having charged 
it with one hundred thousand dollars 
based upon its annuity of six thousand 
dollars, he then proceeds: 

“It may be replied to this, that the 
State receives an equivalent in the ser- 
vice rendered as a guard to the arsenal; 
but this makes the six thousand dollars 
per annum none the less valuable as a 
part of the income of the Institution.” 

There is a double wrong done in 
this statement. Ist. It conveys a wrong 
impression; and 2d. It omits an im- 
portant and essential fact. The re- 
viewer knew when he penned these lines, 
or if he did not, he had the means of 
knowing from the same document from 
which he quoted, that the six thousand 
dollars above mentioned as a part of the 
annual income of the Institute, was 
charged with the support of thirty-tw 
State cadets, in board, washing, fuel, and 
lights, &c. ; (see Annual Report of Board 
of Visitors V. M.I., 1854, page 40-41 ;) 
which charge, with medical attendance, 
lodging and tuition also gratuitous, in- 
volved an expense to the Institute of five 
thousand seven hundred dollars, in 1854, 
The real charge now, is six thousand 
four hundred dollars, from the enbanced 
cost of board. Why this omission? Why 
this suppression of so material a fact? 
It is true that the State receives a full 
equivalent for the six thousand dollars 
in the service of the corps of cadets as 
a guard; it is also true that it also re- 
ceives a full equivalent for this same sum, 
in the condition which the law imposes 
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upon the State cadet graduate to teach 
two years,—and thus the State is doubly 
paid. But another fact is also true, 
that the whole of this sum of six thousand 
dollars is consumed in the support and 
education of thirty-two State cadets, as 
required by the law, and this fact the re- 
viewer has suppressed. No comment 
is necessary. 

It is a surprising fact, that in both of 
his articles, the reviewer puts himself 
forward as the champion of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and opposes its brilliant 
career as an Offset to the claims of the 
Virginia Military Institute. An unde- 
signed but most significant compliment 
is thus rendered to the Military Institute. 
Little is said of the colleges or their 
claims. Why press forward the Univer- 
sity to dispute with the Military Institute 
for honours which the Address of the 
Superintendent fully recognizes as due 
to that institution? The question is not 
one between the University and the Mil- 
ttary Institute. Nothing is said with re- 
spect to the “ defective discipline” of the 
colleges; the insufficeency of their scien- 
tific course—their inefficiency as normal 
institutions for the supply of teachers to 
our elementary schools prior to 1839. 
And yet these were the questions at is- 
sue—questions which the Address prom- 
inently presented, and in the improve- 
ment of which, the Military Institute 
claims the credit of having been an “im- 
portant agent.” He does not deny that 
this improvement was needed by the col- 
leges. On the contrary, he faintly ad- 
mits that the instruction and discipline 
of the colleges and University ‘“‘had not 
obtained as high a standard in 1839 as 
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the friends of those institutions desired.” 
But the question is, were “the many 
thoroughly educated men, who were sent 
out by the colleges previous to the last 
fifteen years,” thoroughly educated in 
science? Was their scientific education 
properly cared for?—as well cared . for 
as at present ?—as well cared for as the 
scientific education of the boys in our 
academies and high schools now is ?— 
Were the colleges properly governed ?— 
Were good scientific teachers sent out by 
them? And to these questions fairly 
presented, and fairly argued by the Su- 
perintendent in his Address, the reviewer 
pleads mute. And here is the reak 
claim of the Military Institute, in this 
part of the work of reform is Virginia. 
It has been the instrument of doing 
for Virginia what West Point has done 
for the whole country. It has been an 
important agent in elevating the standard 
of scientific education, and therefore of 
graduation in the colleges in Virginia; 
and no college knows this better, and 
owes more to the Military Institute, in 
this respect, than Washington College. 
We have now completed our review of 
the reviewer. We have shown the means 
he has ingeniously used to evade the real 
questions before the public ; and we say, 
in conclusion, that the claims of the Mil- 
itary Institute, as so fully presented. in 
the Address of the Superintendent, have 
not been met or overthrown by the re- 
viewer. They remain true now, as they 
were at first,—and are more conspicu- 
ously recognized in the fact, that silence 
under existing circumstances, on a ma- 
terial claim of right, does give consent. 





REST. 


A rest remains for us beyond earth’s sadness, 
A calm, clear sky where clouds are never seen, 
A home above where life is perfect gladness, 
And every thought is bathed in joy serene. 


A rest in heaven, Oh! ye who bowed in sorrow 
See only shadows gathering on life’s sea; 

Look through your falling tears to that bright morrow 
And think, 0! think, how calm your rest will be. 


Think that your tears will then be dried forever— 
Think that your hearts will never more grow sad— 

Think of the dear ones who will leave you never— 
Think, think of this ye sorrowing and be glad. 


No sin shall mar that rest, no stormy billows 
Shall fall and swell around that holy place— 

No aching head turns on a sleepless pillow— 
No weary heart is there, no tearful face. 


Ah! should we murmur now at what befalls us? 
The Lord, who grieves us, knoweth what is best ; 
By every touch of his just rod he calls us 
And tells us softly this is not our rest. 


Thrice blessed thought, he whispers to us ever 
Behind the clouds that hide him from the world, 
A rest remains for us, a rest forever, 
When death’s dark banner is no more unfurled. 


O! let us then press on with faith unfeigning 
To that fair city in the ‘ better land,” 

With patient meekness, calm and uncomplaining, 
Until we mingle with the white-robed band. 


Beyond the storm a cloudless sky is shining, 
Above the cross is hung a starry crown, 

Then, let us wear life’s thorns without repining 
’ Till for eternal flowers we lay them down. 


MatIbpa. 
+ | 


Witiow Brook, Augusta Co., Va. 
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HENRICO COUNTY. 


PREFACE, 


“Ingratitude is monstrous; and for the multitude to be ungrateful, were to make a monster 


of the multitude.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


We are told that the chief office of 
history is to rescue virtuous actions from 
oblivion; that there is a moral and philo- 
sophical respect for our ancestors, which 
elevates the character and improves the 
heart. What has Virginia done to rescue 
the virtuous actions of her eminent men 
from oblivion? Jamestown cries aloud: 
Nothing; worse than nothing. She has 
permitted the mural monuments, erected 
to the memory of the founders of her 
government, to be dese- 
7 


literature and 
ited, and scattered in frag- 


crate® mutila 
ments on the land; the earth, which 
cover their bones, uprooted by hogs, and 
washed away by the encroaching river. 
This heathenish negiect proclaims the 
monstrous ingratitude of Virginia. York- 
town proclaims the ingratitude of Vir- 
ginia; there our independence was estab- 
lished, in the blood of her patriot sons, 
whose bones are yearly exposed by the 
abrasion of the river bank. .The bones 
of her Nelson, second ane to Washing- 
ton, are there, wnnoticed and unknown. 
* Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s Ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude.” 

[SHAKSPEARE. 


HENRICO COUNTY. 


Smith, in his history of Virginia, tells 
us that ‘Newport, Smith, and twenty 
others, were sent to discover the head of 
the river,” soon after the settlement at 
Jamestown, in 1607. That, “in six days 
they arrived at a town called Powhatan, 
consisting of some twelve houses, plea- 
santly seated on a hill; before it three 
Islands.” ‘* The Prince is called Powha- 
tan, and the people Powhatans. To this 
place the river is navigable; within a 
mile above, by reason of rocks and isles, 
called the Falls, there is no passage for a 


small boat.” The town of “ twelve houses, 
seated on a hill,” was probably East of 
Ivy creek, below ‘ Powhatan seat,” which 

thongh on an eminence, is not a hill, com- 
pared with the high bluff below it. The 
opinion (now entertained) that ‘‘ The 
Prince” resided here, is not sustained by 
any historical evidence. 

In December, 1607, Powhatan requested 
Captain Smith to build a house for him 
at Werowocomoco; at which place the 
coronation ceremony was performed, and 
the presents sent from England were de- 
livered to Powhatan. 

In 1610, we find Mr, West, with an 
hundred and twenty men, “ seated at the 
Falls, in a place not only subject to the 
river’s inundation, but environed with 
many intolerable inconveniencies.” ‘For 
remedie whereof, he sent to Powhatan to 
sell him the place called Powhatan.” 
Here is conclusive proof that ‘The 
Prince” did not reside at Powhatan. The 
President (Smith) followed West, and re- 
moved the men to a place he called “‘ Non- 
such,”’ in dry houses, ‘‘and neare two hun- 
dred acres of ground ready to be planted.” 

“The President’s ship grounded ‘ half 
\ league’ below,” 

As the ship grounded on “the bar,” 
Non-such was probably ‘“ Marion Hill,” 
with near two hundred acres of low 
ground in front of it. 

In 1611, Sir Thomas Dale began his 
settlement at Henrico, now known as 
“Dutch Gap,” where the Dutchmen be- 
gan a eae through the isthmus, for 
security against the Indians. Henrico 
“‘ precincte’ extended to the mouth of 
Turkey Island creek; in 1616, there were 
thirty-eight men and boys in it. 

Bermuda Hundred, on the South side 
of the, river, formed the peninsula, call- 
ed Presq‘ Isle. In 1617, it was called 
Bermuda City, as set forth in the follow- 
ing proclamation. 
















































BY THE ADMIRAL, 


To all whom these presents shall come, 
I, Samuel Argall, Esq’r, Admiral, and 
for the time present, principal Governor 
of Virginia; send greeting in our Lord 
God everlasting. Since in all places of 
wars, and garrison towns, it is most ex- 
pedient and necessary to have an honest 
and careful Provost Marshal, to whose 
charge and safe custody, all delinquents 
and prisoners, of what nature and quality 
soever their offences be, are to be commit- 
ted. Now, know ye, that for the honesty, 
sufficiency, and carefulness in the dis- 
charge of the said office, which I con- 
ceived of William Cradock, I do, by these 
presents, ordain, constitute and appoint 
the said William Cradock, to be Provost 
Marshal of the Bermuda City, and of all 
the Hundred thereto belonging; giving, 
and granting unto the said William 
Cradock, all power, and authority to ex- 
ecute all offices, duties and commands be- 
longing to the said place of Provost Mar- 
shal; with all privileges thereto belong- 
ing; and in all cases which require the 
speedy execution of his said office, by 
virtue of. these presents he shall require 
all captains, officers, soldiers, or any 
other members of this Colony, to be aid- 
ing and assisting to him to appease all 
mutinies, rebellions, and all other dis- 
orders contrary to the quiet and peaceable 
government of this Commonwealth; as 
they will answer the contrary at their 


peril. 


Given at Bermuda City, this 20th 


February, Anno Domini, one thousand six 
hundred and seventeen. 
Joun Rotr, 
Secretary and Recorder General. 


Powhatan died in April, 1618; after 
his death the Virginia company took pos- 
session of all the land below Shoccoe 
creek. 

Smith tells us that Werowocomoco, on 
the North side of the river Pamankee, 
was Powhatan’s residence, where he was 
delivered to him. It was at Werowoco- 
moco that Smith’s head was laid on “two 
great stones,” when ‘“ Pocahontas, the 
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king’s dearest daughter, got his head in 
her arms and laid her own upon his to 
save him from death.’ 

Soon after this event, Powhatan retired 
to Orapakes, in the desert between Chicka- 
hamania and Youghtanund. “A myle 
from Orapakes, in a thicket of wood, he 
has a house in which he keepeth his kind 
of Treasure, as skinnes, copper, pearl, 
and beads, which he storeth up against 
the time of his death and burial.” 

We have record proof, that he visited 
his son-in-law, Rolf, the year before he 
died. There is not a shadow of proof 
that he died at ‘“‘ Powhatan Seat;” but 
strong presumptive proof that he died at 
Orapax, and was deposited in the mau- 
soleum described and illustrated by Bever- 
ley, in his history of Virginia. 

Two hundred and forty years ago, Ber- 
muda City, on the western shore of the 
river, a few miles above City Point, was 
a ‘ garrison town,” governed by Samuel 
Argall, Esq’r, assisted by William Crad- 
ock and John Rolf, the husband of Poka- 
hontas. The Appomattox Indians were 
seated at the confluence of the James and 
Appomattox rivers, two miles below Ber- 
muda City. To guard against these 
treacherous neighbours, a military force 
was on duty at the garrison; and the 
citizens, whilst pursuing their various 
occupations, were armed and ready for 
defence. Within the peninsula, now call- 
ed Presq‘ Isle, the first agricultural set- 
tlements were made. On the hill, north- 
west of the city, Turnbull located him- 
self on fifty acres of land, bordering on 
the river, opposite the swamp, now called 
Curls. Next below him, on the same 
river front, Davis established himself. 
Next below him, Henry Isham located ; 
his land extended to Martin’s swamp, op- 
posite Curls’ swamp. The tombstones of 
Henry and Catharine Isham were extant 
sixty years ago; they left two daughters. 
Mary married William Randolph, of Tur- 
key Island; and Catharine married Wil- 
liam Kennon, who settled at Conjuror’s 
Neck, on the Appomattox, within the 
Hundred of Bermuda. On the eastern 
front of the river, adjoining Henry Isham, 
Joshua Knibb established himself; his 
land bounded on the corporation of Ber- 
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muda City. On each of these farms 
orchards of good fruit were planted, 
especially cherries, which were abundant, 
of several varieties, and delicious fruit— 
were in great perfection sixty years ago, 
when I was a child. On the death of 
Henry Isham, his farm passed to his son- 
in-law, William Randolph; and, in time, 
the whole peninsula was owned by 
Richard, the fourth son of William 
Randolph. 

The country bordering on the South of 
James, and North of Appomattox river, 
was occupied by the families of Eppes, 
Stratton, Walthall, and Kennon; on the Ap- 
pomattox, by Archer, Batte, Woodson, 
Womac, Folkes, De Ceor, and Boisseau, 
on the James, between the two rivers. 
IIlenry Randolph, Clerk to the House of 
Burgesses, and revisor of the laws of the 
Colony, established his residence on Swift 
Creek; he was the first clerk of Ienrico 
county. He left a numerous progeny, 
now nearly extinct, in Virginia. Ber- 
muda City was the commercial mart for 
the upper country; and so continued to 
the establishment of the town called War- 
wick, (now extinct,) and Richmond. The 
most important men on the rivers had 
stores of their own, at their dwelling; 
the imported goods were landed at Ber- 
muda City, the port of entry, whence 
they were taken to the stores of the 
owners. 


HEN RICO. 


Sir Thomas Dale’s ill-fated town, was 
of short duration ; being totally destroyed 
by the Indians in March, one thousand 
six hundred and twenty-two. 

The next settlement, North of the river, 
was Varina; so called from the similarity 
of the tobacco made there and at Varinas, 
in Spain. The county courthouse was 
built there, on the Glebe land, on which 
a Parsonage was built, all of brick, most 
durable. John Rolf had a farm adjoin- 
ing Varina, and lived on it when he mar- 

ied Pocahontas. This farm passed to 
Thomas Rolf, the son of Pocahontas, and 
to his grandson, John Bolling; the ruin 


of Bolling’s house is now visible. <A 
pear tree, near the ruin, is now (April, 
1856,) in as good preservation and health 
as it was fifty-five years ago, when I lived 
at Varina. 

Land was granted in hundred acre 
lots. The rich land in Curl’s Neck was 
located by Curl, Randolph, Bowler, and 
James Cocke; Dark, Newcome, Bacon, 
(the rebel,) the brothers, Pleasants, at 
four mile creek, so called from its dis- 
tance from Henrico town. Without the 
Neck, was Woodson, Baily, Hobson, 
Sharp, Fuzzell, Williamson, Norman, to 
Deep Bottom, where there was a tobacco 
warehouse. On the Roundabout, was 
Kissee, Frayser, and Bullington. Above, 
was Cox, at the “Old Place,” Friend, 
Perkins, Ward, and Cornelius De Hull; 
at the mouth of “‘ Cornelius’, his creek,” 
Giles, Mosely, Giles Webb, Pettipool, and 
Gillie Gromarvin ; to Gillie’s creek, John 
Sutton Farrar obtained a grant for a large 
tract of land, including Sir Thomas Dale’s 
town, Henrico, and extending back from 
the river. Farrar transferred this land 
to William Randolph, of Tuckahoe, for 
land on Deep Run, negroes, and money. 
As the small land-owners died, their more 
provident neighbours bought their lots. 
In that way William Randolph, of Tur- 
key Island, bought the lots of Curl, New- 
come, Dark, Jimmi Cocke, and Bacon; 
of Ward, De Hull, Mosely, and Giles 
Webb. These settlements on the North 
side of the river, from Gillie’s creek down 
to Turkey Island creek, were made after 
the exterminating murders committed by 
the Indians, on the twenty-second of 
March, one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-two. 

The last tribes of Indians, in Henrico 
county, were on Ivy creek, near ‘‘ Powha- 
tan Seat,” (Mr. Mayo’s,) at Arrahatox, 
near Cox’s ‘‘ Old Place,” and at the mouth 
of Turkey Island creek. These Indians 
were peaceable and orderly; many of 
them were servants, slaves to the whites, 
as is shown in the will of William Ran- 
dolph, of Turkey Island, recorded in 
Hlenrico court in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eleven. 

Corn, tobacco, and indigo, were the 
chief crops. The difficulty of extracting 
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the colour, and evaporating the liquid, 
caused it to be abandoned. 

About the year sixteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, Mr. Robert Carter, who had 
lived sixteen years in the East Indies, and 
fourteen years in the West Indies; and 
was experienced in the cultivation of rice, 
cotton-wool, indigo, and cassada, was in- 
vited by the Virginia Company to go to 
Virginia, and a donation in land made to 
him. Itis known that cotton, rice, and 
indigo, were cultivated in Henrico; the 
difficulty of taking the seed from the 
wool, made the cultivation of hemp and 
flax more profitable. 

The swamps and woods afforded good 
range for hogs, cattle, and horses, which 
were branded and marked by their own- 
ers, and permitted to be partially wild, 
obeying the call of their owners. The 
river afforded an abundant supply of 
fish, enabling the people to live well and 
contented. This was a frontier settlement, 
for whose protection Colonel Byrd built a 
fort at the “ Falls,’”’ for which he obtained 
a grant of land on both sides of the river. 

William Randolph, of Turkey Island, 

had a patent for ten thousand acres, call- 
ed Windsor Forest, adjoining Colonel 
Byrd, on the North of the river, at, and 
above the Falls. The place near West- 
ham, now called Windsor, was Ran- 
dolph’s grant. On the South of the river 
the sett!'ements progressed slowly until 
the coming of the Huguencts ; who occu- 
pied the lands from which the Manakin 
Indians had been expelled. Many of the 
descendants of these valuable men, bear- 
ing the names of Salle, Laprade, Tribue, 
De Will, Druin, Martin, Burfoot, Weiseger, 
Winfrey, Micheau, Trevillian, (who owns 
part of the island, called bythe Huguenots 
Sabot, from its similarity, in shape, to 
their wooden shoe, called Sabot,) and 
their Pastor, “ Margi,” now spelt Mayre, 
are living in Virginia. 


SIR THOMAS DALE. 


The following extract is from a letter 
from Sir Thomas, dated Virginia, June, 
sixteen hundred and thirteen, and re- 
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corded in the books of the Virginia 
Company. 

“Let me tell you all at home this one 
thing, and I pray remember it. If you 
give over this country and lose it, you, 
in your wisdom will leap such a gudgeon 
as our State hath not done the like since 
they lost the kingdom of France. Be not 
gulled with clamorous reports of base 
people. Be like Caleb and Joshua. If 
the glory of God hath not power with 
them, and the conversion of these poor 
infidels, yet, let the rich mammon’s de- 
sires agge them on to inherit these coun- 
tries. I protest unto you, by the faith of 
an honest man, the more I range this 
county the more I like it. I have seen 
the best countries in Europe. I protest 
unto you by the living God, put them te- 
gether, this country will be equivalent to 
them, if it be inhabited by good people.” 

Sir Samuel Argall, and Captain John 
Smith, endorsed the above letter. 

To rescue the noble sentiments of these 
men from oblivion, and to immortalize 
their names, is the duty of every Vir- 
ginian. Awful thought: but for these 
men our dear Old Dominion might have 
been abandoned. 

To prove that Virginia was settled and 
inhabited by good people, let us com- 
mence at James City. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the 
foundation of this mighty Republic was 
laid at Jamestown ; to its founders, and 
the heroic girl who saved the life of their 
leader, we owe a permanent debt of 
gratitude, which we have most shame- 
lessly repudiated. 


“VIRGINIA RECORDS, 12TH aprit, 1621. 


“Capt. Smith’s motion for ‘a faire 
history to be put in print.’ 

“Land granted to Mr. Copeiand, a 
minister. 

“Mr. Whitaker, to be paid for a Guest 
House, built by him.” 


THE COLLEGE, 


The members of the Virginia Company, 
duly appreciating the importance of “ the 
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‘diffusion of useful knowledge,” resolved 
on building a College in Virginia. Sir 
Thomas Dale’s settlement, called Henrico, 
was selected, and ten thousand acres of 
land, including Henrico, the Neck with- 
in, and extending up the river, were sur- 
veyed and appropriated to the College. 
The Reverend George Thorp was sent out 
as President of the College, and Director 
of the Buildings to be erected. He came 
over with instructions to keep up the 
religion of the Church of England ‘“‘as 
near as may le.” To use means to con- 
vert the heathen, viz: ‘‘ To converse with 
them ; to require each town to teach the 
children and fit them for the College.” 
Mr. Thorp, assisted by the Reverend Mr, 
Whitaker, were zealously performing that 
duty, when, in the year sixteen hundred 
and seventeen, Mr. Whitaker was drown- 
ed; and, in the year sixteen hundred and 
twenty-two, Mr. Thorp was murdered by 
the Indians, in the general massacre, on 
the 22nd of March. The men engaged 
in preparing the materials for the College 
buildings were murdered, and the work 
suspended ; for we find Thomas Osborne 
and Thomas Farmer, representing the 
College in the House of Burgesses, in the 
year sixteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

The facts above stated prove that the 
seed of education was planted and germi- 
nated in Henrico; the sprout was trans- 
planted near Williamsburg. 

“See dying vegetables life sustain— 
See life dissolving vegetate again.” 
: [Pore. 


POWHATAN, 


In the year sixteen hundred and seven- 
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teen the old chief visited his son-in-law, 
Rolf, at Varina; lamented the death of 
his daughter, and hoped that his grand- 
son, Thomas Rolf, would come to Vir- 
ginia and be a great man. He did come 
in the year sixteen hundred and forty- 
one; visited his Indian kindred, and 
married a Miss Poythress, by whom he 
had one child, Jane, who married Robert 
Bolling, of the (then) county of Charles 
City. She left an only child, John Bol- 
ling, who married a Miss Kennon, and 
settled on his patrimonial farm at Varina, 
where he died, leaving one son, John, and 
four daughters. Their son, John, married 
Eliza, a daughter of Dr. Archibald Blair, 
of Williamsburg. 


Jane, their eldest daughter, married 
Richard Randolph, of Curls, Henrico. 

Elizabeth, their second daughter, mar- 
ried Dr. William Gay, of Auburn Chase, 
opposite Wilton. 

Ann married James Murray. 

Mary married Thomas Eldridge. 

Robert Bolling, after the death of Jane 
Rolf, his wife, married a daughter of 
Drury Stith. From her came the Bollings 
of Bollingbrook, Petersburg. 


In the records of the Virginia Company, 
7th October, 1622, we find Henry Rolf 
inquiring for the estate in Virginia, left 
by his deceased brother, Jonn Rolf, and 
claiming indemnity for expenses incurred 
in bringing up the child which his said 
brother had by Pocahontas, which child 
is yet living and in his custody; he also 
claims a maintainance for the relict wife 
and children of his deceased brother. 

R. R. 

June, 1857. 









































The last ‘‘ Report” of the ‘* Mount Ver- 
non Central Committee” was published 
with the correspondence of the President 
of the Association and Gov. Wise, togeth- 
er with that of Messrs. Washington and 
Ritchie, from which the public have al- 
ready learned that Mr. Washington had 
reconsidered his refusal to sell Mount 
Vernon, and has again placed it at the 
disposal of Virginia. 

Although by Mr. W.’s unexpected and 
discouraging announcement of the 14th 
Feb. 1856, the operations of the Society 
were, for the time, suspended, the hope 
of ultimate success was never, for a mo- 
ment, abandoned. 

The ladies of the Association rejoice at 
the patriotic feeling so generally evinced 
throughout the country and earnestly call 
upon every one to come forward without 
sectional prejudice or political animosity 
and aid them in the glorious work. Let 


those who have the opportunity place the. 


cause before their readers, and let the 
Daughters of Washington go systemati- 
cally about their own work and not be 
put to shame by the zeal and energy of 
those whom they have called to their as- 
sistance. 

The spirit of chivalry is not dead; for 
noble champions have arisen on every 
side to forward the good work. 

At Charleston the fervent appeals of 
Mr. Yeadon and Mr. Porter on the last 
anniversary of Washington’s birth, thrill- 
ed to the heart of South Carolina, stirred 
the press to advocate the cause, and led 
the friends of the Association to hail the 
result as an earnest of the “ offerings” 
expected from the gallant sons and patri- 
otic daughters of the Palmetto State. Mr. 
Yeadon has not only liberally contributed 
one hundred dollars—but by his unceas- 
ing efforts, proves how thoroughly he is 
interested in this great enterprise. The 
editors of South Carolina generally have 
nobly responded, and some earnest spirits 
are now at work to arouse every district 
in the State, Societies and schools have 
already promised their aid, and the Asso- 
ciation gratefully acknowledges the re- 
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ceipt of one hundred and fifty dollars 
contributed by the Washington Light In- 


Santry of Charleston at their semi-cente- 


nery anniversary on the 22d February. 
Also of one hundred and nine dollars 
from the Washington Artillery, through 
Captain J. C. Marlin. 

To Lynchburg, for its patriotic spirit, 
is justly awarded pre-eminence in Virgi- 
nia; and too much cannot be said in 
praise of the energetic exertions of Mrs. 
Speed. The Rev. Dr. Burrows, the cham- 
pion of the Mount Vernon cause in this 
State, delivered an address there, on the 
22d February last, before a crowded and 
enthusiastic audience. The Treasurer of 
the Association has already received six 
hundred dollars, the amount of contribu- 
tions from that city; and it is confidently 
hoped that other cities of Virginia will 
follow the lead of Lynchburg, and invite 
Dr. Burrows to repeat his lecture. 

Leesburg, under the indefatigable Mrs. 
Harrison, gives promise that she will not 
forget the patriotic name she bears. J. 
M. Kilgone, Esq., of Maryland, deliver- 
ed an address there the 11th of May for 
the Mount Vernon fund. 

St. Louis has exhibited zeal worthy of 
all emulation. Mrs. Walton, by her un- 
tiring devotion, has awakened an enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of the people there, 
which redounds to her honor and to the 
patriotism of that great metropolis. In 
April last an association was formed by 
the most influential ladies of that city, 
who determined that St. Louis, Missouri 
and the Valley of the West should not be 
excelled in their “offerings” to the Father 
of his Country. The Treasurer of the 
Association there reports the sum of 
$1,188, collected andi nvested in that city 
for the ‘‘Mount Vernon Association.” 

It merits especial notice that $53 of 
this sum was contributed by the young 
ladies of Miss Long’s and Madame Gil- 
bert’s schools, the proceeds of their own 
industry. What a noble example for 
other schools ! 

The thanks of the ‘ Committee” are 
tendered to the editors of the “ St. Louis 
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Republican” for their gratuitous publica- 
tion of five thousand circulars for the 
benefit of the Association. 

The glowing eloquence of the Hon. 
Wm. L. Yancey must affect not only his 
own, but contiguous States. His was the 
first voice raised for Mount Vernon, three 
years ago, and it rang like a note through 
Alabama. Surely, under such a leader, 
Alabama will not suffer herself to be sur- 
passed. It is regretted that an accident 
will delay the report of the various Mount 
Vernon meetings held by Mr. Yancey, 
and the result of his zealous efforts during 
the past Spring. 

North Carolina too, shews that the 
spirit which actuated her in ’76 has not 
departed. Sh has gone to work with a 
will—under her admirable director, Mrs. 
Dickinson—which leaves no doubt that 
Washington’s memory will be honored 
by none more truly than by the State 
which first proclaimed Independence. 
Three of her patriotic sons—Messrs. G. 
Davis, J. Banks, and G. J. McRae have 
delivered lectures for this cause, and the 
first ‘‘report” of Mrs. Dickinson embra- 
ces returns from the counties of Anson, 
Pitt, Franklin, Brunswick, Wake and 
New Hanover—amounting to $1,732 22. 

Georgia, three years ago, responded to 
the first appeal of the Southern Matron, 
and still manifests her interest for the 
cause. An offer has been made to Mrs. 
Eve—the Georgia member of the Central 
Committee—of a benefit for the Mount 
Vernon Association by the Burton Club, 
with the names of the first gentlemen of 
Georgia appended. 

In Chicago an association is already 
formed. And how can there be such a 
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word as fail written in our vocabulary, 
while an Everett is in the field. He who 
never speaks but to sway the great heart 
of the Nation, as a strong wind the waves 
of the deep. Surely his voice will utter 
the “ open sesame” to the purses of the 
people, and his glowing words be trans- 
muted into golden tributes from North, 
South, East, and West, to be by patriotic 
pilgrims borne and laid on that sacred 
shrine haliowed to every American heart! 

Mr. Everett has just completed his 
‘Western tour.” Twice has he repeated 
his great address on Washington at St. 
Louis, at Louisville, and at Albany— 
once at Lexington, Maysville, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Utica and Troy 
and has already secured to the Mount 
Vernon Treasury one-eighth of the $200,- 
000 which must be raised before the ex- 
piration of December next. 


At the late Jamestown celebration, ex- 
President Tyler deemed the Mount Ver- 
non cause worthy of his advocacy there ; 
and made an eloquent appeal in its be- 
half, on the spot where more than two 
centuries ago, was laid the foundation of 
this mighty Republic. 

It cannot be that the noble cause has 
struggled through deepest difficulties— 
prostrated mighty obstacles—and faced 
undauntedly the smile of incredulity, 
only to be vanquished at last! Never! 
That indelible blot shall not fall on His- 
tory’s pages! Mount Vernon shall yet 
be presented to the nation as the boon of 
the Daughters of Washington, and shine 
the brightest jewel in her diadem. 


S. L. PELLET, 
Cor, Sec, Mt. Vernon Associat’n. 











A good-natured friend in North Caro- 
lina, the editor of a most respectable 
weekly paper, reads the Messenger a 
lecture upon certain faults connected 
with its publication, in which he sees the 
natural cause of its limited success. In 
his judgment, the illiberality of the 
magazine in exchanging with the press 
of the Southern States, and the difficulty 
of obtaining the Messenger at any of the 
Southern book-stores furnish the full ex- 
planation of past embarrassment and 
present restricted circulation. We have 
a word or two to say on these points. 

First, with reference to exchanges. We 
have never been unwilling to send the 
Messenger to any newspaper in any part 
of the country which has shown a dis- 
position to furnish a quid pro quo. But 
it is obvious that in the case of a little 
weekly publication, devoted to politics 
and local intelligence, the mere exchange 
is no fair equivalent for our magazine. 
There must, of course, be some discrimi- 
nation exercised by the publishers of 
magazines as to their complimentary list, 
(for such it really is, in these cases,) or 
they will be called upon to print and cir- 
culate their work for the benefit of the 
editors of weekly newspapers. The pro- 
per return that the editor of a purely 
local print should make for the receipt of 
a magazine, is judicious and suitable 
comment upon the contents of it. And 
in the South we are free to say that the 
newspaper press generally has been sadly 
neglectful of Southern periodical litera- 
ture. What we complain of is not that a 
sufficient amount of praise has not been 
bestowed, nor that encouraging para- 
graphs have been withheld. We ask no 
one to puff the Messenger, and we have 
never valued undiscerning panegeric. 
What we do complain of is, that in the 
vast majority of cases the magazine is 
dismissed with a curt acknowledgment of 
its receipt and a brief commonplace of 
approval. This is neither justice to the 
enterprise nor due consideration for South- 
ern writers. Of all people in the world, 


Gditars Cable, 


literary men and women want sympathy, 
and if this cannot cordially be given, 
they want honest criticism. If they have 
written anything which embodies their 
opinions of life and society, they desire 
that these opinions should have air, that 
they should be freely canvassed and 
brought before the largest circle of 
readers possible. And the editor, work- 
ing patiently in the seclusion of his 
sanctum, is poorly remunerated for the 
wear and tear of brains, the exhaustion 
of spirit involved in his difficult labours, 
by a perfunctory paragraph assuring the 
public that his work is eminently worthy 
of their support. Give us free, out- 
spoken, independent criticism of what we 
issue to the world, give us some evidence 
that the views advanced by the magazine 
have at least be2n considered, and we are 
content. If beyond this, some searching 
analysis of social life has impressed truth 
upon the reader, or some strain of poetry 
has gladdened his soul, a recognition of 
the fact will be to us the most grateful 
reward that could be offered. But it is 
rare indeed that such gratifications are 
vouchsafed us. So much has it become a 
matter of course for our exchanges to 
notice the Messenger in a single line of 
stereotyped commendation, that many 
works have appeared in its pages with- 
out eliciting a word of comment, which 
published afterwards in book-form, have 
been honoured by these very papers with 
columns of thoughtful remark. 

Our North Carolina friend will no 
doubt comprehend our meaning. We 
need only add on this point, that so far is 
he from being correct in attributing to us 
a disposition to slight the press of North 
Carolina, that our exchange list there is 
ten times as large as he supposes, and 
that the Messenger is sent to papers in 
every section of the State. 

With regard to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the Messenger, on the part of the 
Southern people, our friend has not pro- 
bably considered the comparatively limii- 
ed conveniences of a Southern inland 
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city for sending packages by express. 
The New York publishers are in commu- 
nication, by weekly lines of steamers, 
with all parts of the Atlantic coast, and 
are able consequently to dispatch copies 
of their publications at a very trifling ex- 
pense to the booksellers and news-agents 
everywhere. ‘This we cannot do, but we 
have made it known to the public that 
whoever will send us Three Dollars shall 
receive the Messenger for one year, and 
we have offered an inducement for the for- 
mation of clubs, by agreeing to send six 
copies for Fifteen Dollars. The question 
only remains to be decided by the South- 
ern reader, is or is not the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger worth Three Dollars a 
year? If it is, he can obtain it imme- 
diately by a remittance of the amount at 
our own risk. This is a plain statement 
of the case, and we submit that it clearly 
shows there is “no want of proper 
energy” to be laid at our door, as our 
North Carolina contemporary alleges. 


Owing to the absence of the Editor just 
at the time when the latest sheets of the 
June number of the Messenger were com- 
mitted to the press, many awkward typo- 
graphical errors crept into our pages, 
which it becomes our disagreeable duty 
to acknowledge and, as far as possible, 
repair. Typographical errors are the bane 
of editorial existence, and had Charles 
Lamb ever conducted a monthly periodi- 
cal, we should have had an Essay from 
Elia, in the style of the paper on *‘ Poor 
Relations,” devoted to the effect produ- 
ced on the mind by the perverseness of 
type. No better test of temper could be 
devised than a six months’ experience in 
a printing office, and it may be safely as- 
sumed that the man who undergoes the 
trials of the printer’s devil without be- 
coming Misanthropos, will never hate 
mankind for being crossed in love or for 
any of the less cruel reverses of this 
world of care. 

In the letter, addressed to Governor 
Wise and published in the Editor’s Table, 
the types have done the greatest injustice 
to the writer and his illustrious father, 
and have actually committed murder by 





consigning a most estimable living gen- 
tleman to the tomb. The writer’s name, 
as everybody in Virginia knows, is 
Thomas R. Joynes and not ‘‘ Thomas R. 
Jaques,” as the types would have it, and 
the officer referred to in the letter as 
‘ Colonel Levin Jaques” was Colonel Le- 
vin Joynes who served with the greatest 
distinction through the whole Revolution- 
ary War and should not now.be deprived 
of the just fame which attaches to his 
memory by being confounded with an 
imaginary Jaques, a being of less real 
existence than the philosophizing and 
melancholy forester of Arden. But the 
worst blunder of allis tocome. In giving 
the real place of Whaley’s burial, the 
writer designed to say—‘‘ He was buried 
in the grave-yard in Onancock, where 
Dr. Bagwell now lives,” but the spirit of 
evil that presides over the black art gave 
it, ‘where Dr. Bagwell now lies.” We 
know not what reparation we can make 
to this gentleman for the injury we have 
unwittingly done him. We trust he may 
live a thousand years and not be assassi- 
nated in a paragraph then. 

We could wish that in making these 
corrections our list of errata was ended. 
But a passage in the admirable Oration of 
Mr. Tyler has been so falsely rendered 
by the printed text, that justice to the 
author demands its emendation. On page 
449 of vol. xxiv, | June 1857] at the 32nd 
line from the top of the first column, itis 
printed— 

“One is almost surprised, in looking 
over the list of emigrants, to find that up 
to 1620, there were among the: number 
thirty-four noblemen, &c.” 

Now this passage should read, 

One is alm%st surprised, in looking over 
the list of adventurers for Virginia, to 
find that up to 1620, there were among 
the number thirty-four noblemen, &c.”’ 

By the term ‘adventurers for Virgi- 
nia” is meant the London Company, and 
in the substitution for these words of the 
word emigrants, Mr. Tyler is made to im- 
ply that the whole London Company em- 
igrated to Virginia, a falsification of his- 
tory that so accurate a scholar could never 
have designed to commit. 

In the sentence following this incor- 
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rectly printed passage, page 442, ““ When 
to this is superadded the fact that very 
many of the other emigrants were per- 
sons of wealth, cultivation and refine- 
ment, &c.,”’ the word other should be 
omitted and the whole paragraph will 
then read correctly. Our readers who 
bind the Messenger for preservation in 
the library, should turn to the page and 
make these corrections in pencil, so that 
the integrity of the Oration may be main- 
tained. 





In Bulwer’s new novel, just commenced 
in Blackwood, there occurs the following: 

“‘He who doth not smoke hath either 
known no great griefs, or refuseth him- 
self the softest consolation next to that 
which comes from heaven. ‘ What softer 
than woman?’ whispers the young reader. 
Young reader, woman teases as well as 
consoles. Woman makes half the sor- 
rows which she boasts the privilege to 
soothe. Woman consoles us it is true, 
while we are young and handsome; when 
we are old and ugly, woman snubs and 
scolds us. On the whole, then, woman 
in this scale, the weed in that, Jupiter, 
hang out thy balance, and weigh them 
both ; and if thou give the preference to 
woman, all I can say is, the next time 
Juno ruffles thee—O, Jupiter, try the 
weed !” 

For shame, Pisistratus Caxton, to write 
thus; you, the young and happy husband 
of that charming girl whose pleasant 
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courtship we watched with such interest 
and sympathy, we had not expected it of 
you! The author of Pelham might have 
spoken the slander, but the author of 
“My Novel” should know better than 
thus to malign the sex whose greatest 
glory it is to cling the more closely to the 
beloved object when years have stolen the 
purpureum lumen juvente from the manly 
cheek. Did Pisistratus make an unhappy 
match? Then is all love to be doubted, 
and all the poetry of life a mockery and 
a snare. The sweetest creation of the 
gifted pen of the great novelist is Mrs. 
Caxton, jr.—is it not unpardonable, then, 
that the old man, writing under the char- 
acter of ingenuous youth, should dissi- 
pate the delightful illusion and put the 
language of the cynic into the mouth of 
the believer? It is well that the invoca- 
tion to weigh woman and the weed in the 
balance is made to a mythological di- 
vinity—Jupiter might decide against her 
without carrying conviction by his un- 
reasoning fiat; and if he left Juno in one 
of her tantrums to indulge in a cigar, it 
would prove nothing, since the sex is not 
now Junonian, and is better typified in 
the faithful and affectionate Jemima Ric- 
caboeca than any of the goddesses of 
Olympus. But have a care, Pisistratus 
Caxton! You have a fame to lose in this 
last domestic story of the affections worth 
a thousand times more than the eclat of 
having written Pelham, and we are very 
much afraid you are going to forfeit it. 


> 
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Tue Proressor. A Tale. By Currer 
Beit. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1857. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The melancholy interest awakened in 
the life and character of Charlotte Bronté 
by the recent work of Mrs. Gaskell, which 
we reviewed in the last number of the 
Messenger, will secure for the posthum- 
ous publication before us an attention 
which it would not otherwise have re- 
ceived. ‘“‘The Professor” was the first 


effort of that acute and original mind, 
and as such it will be widely read as an 
illustration of intellectual development. 
It was offered, soon after its completion, 
to several London publishers who declined 
to publish it, and was laid away by the 
author as the record of a personal ex- 
perience, with little idea that it would 
ever again be brought forward for the ex- 
amination of the bookmen. The Bronté 
novels, however, soon came out, startling 
the world; the career of the remarkable 
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woman whose conceptions of life they em- 
bodied was brought to an early and 
mournful termination; her memoirs, full 
of instruction though devoid of incident, 
were laid before the public and read with 
avidity ; and that public, eager to know 
more of a being so singular, and of the 
workings of a brain so morbidly active, 
demanded to see * The Professor,” which 
has accordingly been brought from its 
dusty pigeon-hole and awarded the 
honours which had been refused to it in 
the lifetime of its author. 

“The Professor” has but little of dra- 
matic power, the plan of the work being 
similar to that of Villette, but involving 
even less action. The theatre of the 
story, as in Villette, is an academy in 
Brussels, where the hero, a young Eng- 
lishman engaged in teaching, falls in love 
with a Swiss girl, descended from an 
English family, who is both a pupil and 
a preceptor. After some difficulties in 
the love-making have been removed, the 
the parties marry; they acquire by teach- 
ing school a sufficient share of this world’s 
— to enable them to remove to Eng- 
and, and there they end their days in 
rural retirement end unalloyed happiness. 

Certainly as a story this must be 
thought a failure, and written out by any 
less gifted hand than that of Charlotte 
Bronté, it would hardly be worthy of 
commendation to the reader. But with 
these slender materials the little York- 
shire governess has constructed an ex- 
traordinay work. Tliere is not the same 
glow of style, not the same intensity of 
feeling in “The Professor’ that char- 
acterize any other of her fictions, but it 
exhibits an equally deep insight into the 
motives of human conduct, and is vital 
with just as earnest a sympathy, while 
the amateur in the anatomy of the soul is 
fascinated on every page by the daring 
revelations of the great master of the art 
of spiritual vivisection. 

Mademoiselle Reuter, the mistress of 
the Brussels peusionnat, in which the 
plot of ‘ The Professor” goes on, has con- 
ceived an undefined feeling of tenderness 
for the English teacher, and very soon 
after he makes the acquaintance of the 
Swiss heroine, that young lady is sent off 
from the establishment, lest the interest 
the Englishman has already manifested 
in her may ripen into love. Mademoi- 
selle Reuter will not allow the Professor 
to know where she resides. In vain does 
he endeavour to discover the place of her 
concealment, when one day, walking in 
the suburbs near the Protestant burying- 
ground, he encounters his Frances— 


“The place was large enough to afford 
half an Core strolling without the mo- 
notony of treading continually the same 
path, and for those who love to peruse the 
annals of grave-yards, here was variety 
of inscription enough to occupy the at- 
tention for double or treble that space of 
time. Hither people of many kindreds, 
tongues, and nations had brought their 
dead for interment; and here, on pages 
of stone, of marble, and of brass, were 
written names, dates, last tributes of 
pomp or love, in English, in French, in 
German, and Latin. Here the Eng- 
lishman had erected a marble monu- 
ment over the remains of his Mary Smith 
or Jane Brown, and inscribed it only with 
her name. There the French widower 
had shaded the grave of his Elmire or 
Celestine with a brilliant thicket of roses, 
amid which a little tablet, rising, bore an 
equally bright testimony of her countless 
virtues. Every nation, tribe and kindred 
mourned after its own fashion, and how 
soundless was the mourning of all! My 
own tread, though slow and upon smooth- 
rolled paths, seemed to startle, because it 
formed the sole break to a silence other- 
wise total. Not only the winds, but the 
very fitful wandering airs were that after- 
noon, as by common consent, all fallen 
asleep in their various quarters: the 
north was hushed, the south silent, the 
east sobbed not, nor did the west whisper. 
The clouds in heaven were condensed and 
dull, but apparently quite motionless. 
Under the trees of this cemetery nestled 
a warm breathless gloom, out of which 
the cypresses stood up straight and mute, 
above which the willows hung low and 
still; where the flowers, as languid as 
fair, waited listless for night dew or thun- 
der-shower; where the tombs, and those 
they hid, lay impassible to sun or shadow, 
to rain or drouth. 


“‘Importuned by the sound of my own 
footsteps, I turned off upon the turf, and 
slowly advanced to a grove of yews. I 
saw something stir among the stems. I 
thought it might be a broken branch 
swinging. My short-sighted vision had 
caught no form, only a sense of motion ; 
but the dusky shade passed on, appear- 
ing and disappearing at the openings of 
the avenue. I soon discerned it was a 
living thing, and a human thing; and, 
drawing nearer, I perceived it was a wo- 
man pacing slowly to and fro, and evi- 
dently deeming herself alone, as I had 
deemed myself alone, and meditating as 
I had been meditating. Ere long she re- 
turned to a seat which I fancy she had 
but just quitted, or I should have caught 





sight of her before. It was in a nook 
screened by a clump of trees; there was 
the white wall before her, and a little 
stone set up against the wall, and at the 
foot of the stone was an allotment of turf 
freshly turned up—a new-made grave. I 
put on my spectacles and passed softly 
close behind her. Glancing at the in- 
scription on the stone, I read, ‘Julienne 
Henri, died at Brussels, aged sixty. Au- 
gust 10, 18—.” Having perused the in- 
scription, I looked down at the form sit- 
ting bent and thoughtful just under my 
eyes, unconscious of any living thing ; it 
was a slim, youthful figure, in mourning 
apparel of the plainest black stuff, with a 
little simple black crape bonnet. I felt 
as well as saw who it was, and moving 
neither hand nor foot, stood some mo- 
ments enjoying the security of conviction. 
I had sought Ser for a month, and had 
never discovered one of her traces—never 
met a hope, or seized a chance of encoun- 
tering her anywhere. I had been forced 
to loosen my grasp on expectation, and, 
but an hour ago, had sunk slackly under 
the discouraging thought that the current 
of life and the penton of destiny had 
swept her for ever from my reach; and 
behold, while bending sullenly earthward 
beneath the pressure of despondency— 
while following with my eyes the track of 
sorrow on the turf of a graveyard, here 
was my lost jewel dropped on the tear- 
fed herbage, nestling in the mossy and 
moldy roots of yew-trees. 


“Frances sat very quiet, her elbow on 
her knee, and her head on her hand. I 
knew she could retain a thinking attitude 
a long time without change. At last a 
tear fell. She had been locking at the 
name on the stone before her, and her 
heart had no doubt endured one of those 
constrictions with which the desolate liv- 
ing, regretting the dead, are at times so 
sorely oppressed. Many tears rolled 
down, which she wiped away, again and 
again, with her handkerchief; some dis- 
tressed sobs escaped her, and then, the 
paroxism over, she sat quiet as before. I 
put my hand gently on her shoulder. No 
need further to prepare her, for she was 
neither hysterical nor liable to fainting- 
fits; a sudden push, indeed, might have 
startled her, but the contact of my quiet 
touch merely woke attention as I wished; 
and, though she turned quickly, yet so 
lightning swift is thought—in some minds 
especially—I believe the wonder of what : 
the consciousness of who it was that thus 
stole unawares on her solitude, had passed 
through her brain and flashed into her 
heart even before she had effected that 
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hasty movement; at least, Amazement 
had hardly opened her eyes and raised 
them to mine, ere Recognition informed 
their irids with most speaking brightness. 
Nervous surprise had hardly discomposed 
her features ere a sentiment of the most 
vivid joy shone clear and warm on her 
whole countenance. I had hardly time 
to observe that she was wasted and pale 
ere called to feel a responsive inward 
pleasure by the sense of most full and ex- 
quisite pleasure glowing in the animated 
flush, and shining in the expansive light 
now diffused over my pupil’s face. It 
was the Summer sun flashing out after 
the heavy Summer-shower; and what 
fertilizes more rapidly than that beam, 
burning almost like fire in its ardour? 


“T hate boldness—that boldness which 
is of the brassy brow and insensate 
nerves; but I love the courage of the 
strong heart, the fervor of the generous 
blood; I loved with passion the light of 
Frances Evans’ clear hazel eye when it 
did not fear to look straight into mine; 
I loved the tones with which she uttered 
the words ‘Mon maitre! mon maitre!’ 

“‘T loved the movement with which she 
confided her hand to my hand; I loved 
her as she stood there, penniless and 
parentless; for a sensualist charmless, 
for me a treasure; my best object of 
sympathy on earth, thinking such thoughts 
as I thought, feeling such feelings as I 
felt; my ideal of the shrine in which to 
seal my stores of love; personification of 
discretion and forethought, of diligence 
and perseverance, of self-denial and self- 
control—those guardians, those trusty 
keepers of the gift I longed to confer on 
her—the gift of all my affections; model 
of truth and honour, of independence 
and conscientiousness—those refiners and 
sustainers of an honest life; silent pos- 
sessor of a well of tenderness, of a flame 
as genial as still, as pure as quenchless, 
of natural feeling, natural passion—those 
sources of refreshment and comfort to the 
sanctuary of home. I knew how quietly 
and how deeply the well bubbled in her 
heart ; I knew how the more dangerous 
flame burned safely under the eye of 
Reason ; I had seen when the fire shot up 
a moment high and vivid, when the ac- 
celerated heat troubled life’s current in 
its channels; I had seen Reason reduce 
the rebel, and humble its blaze to embers. 
I had confidence in Frances Evans; I 
had respect for her; and, as I drew her 
arm through mine, and led her out of the 
eemetery, I felt I had another sentiment, 
as strong as confidence, as firm as respect, 
more fervid than either—thbat of love.” 
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Frances then gives an account of the 
manner in which Mademoiselle Reuter 
dismissed her from the pensionnat, and 
the Professor found himself so much in- 
terested in his story, that he determined 
to escort her to her lodgings in the Rue 
Notre Dame aux Nieges. We quote tne 
passage descriptive of the rest of the in- 
terview— 

**Any comments I might have intend- 
ed to make on my pupil’s communication 
was checked by the plashing of large rain- 
drops on our faces and on the path, 
and by the muttering of a oistant but 
coming storm. ‘The warning, obvious 
in stagnant air and ledden sky, had al- 
ready induced me to take the road lead- 
ing back to Brussels, and now I hastened 
my own steps and those of my compan- 
ion, and, as our way lay down hill, we 
got on rapidly. There was an interval 
after the fall of the first broad drops be- 
fore heavy rain came on; in the mean 
time we had passed through the Porte 
de Louvain, and were again in the 
city. 

““*Where do you live?’ I asked; ‘I 
will see you safe home.’ 


“**Rue Notre Dame aux Neiges,’ an- 
swered Frances. 


“It was not far from the Rue de Lou- 
vain, and we stood on the door-steps of 
the house we sought ere the clouds, se- 
vering with loud peal and shattered cat- 
aract of lightening, emptied their livid 
folds in a torrent, heavy, prone, and 
broad. 


**Come in! come in!’ said Frances, 
as, after putting her into the house, I 
paused ere I followed; the word decided 
me; I stepped across the threshold, shut 
the door on the rushing, flashing, whit- 
ening storm, and followed her up stairs 
to her apartments. Neither she nor I 
were wet; a projection over the door 
had warded off the straight-descendin 
flood; none but the first large drops had 
touched our garments; one minute more, 
and we should not have had a dry thread 
on us. 

*“‘ Stepping over a little mat of green 
wool, I found myself in a small room 
with a painted floor, and a square of 
green carpet in the middle; the articles 
of furniture were few, but all bright and 
exquisitely clean ; order reigned tvough 
its narrow limits—such order as it soothed 
my punctilious soul to behold. And I 
had hesitated to enter the abode, because 
I apprehended, after all, that Malle. 
Reuter’s hint about its extreme poverty 
might be too well founded, and I feared 
to embarrass the lace-mender by entering 
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her lodgings unawares. Poor the place 
might be; poor truly it was; but its 
neatness was better than elegance, and, 
had but a bright little fire shone on that 
clean hearth, I should have deemed it 
more attractive than a palace. No fire 
was there, however, and no fuel laid 
ready to light; the lace-mender was un- 
able to allow herself that indulgence, es- 
pecially now, when, deprived by death 
of her sole relativé, she had only 
her own unaided exertions to rely on. 
Frances went into an inner room to take 
off her bonnet, and she came out a model of 
frugal neatness, with her well-fitted black 
stuff dress, so accurately defining her 
elegant bust and taper waist, with her 
spotless white collar turned back from a 
fair and shapely neck, with her plente- 
ous brown hair arranged in smooth 
bands on her temples, and in a large 
Grecian plait behind. Ornaments she 
had none—neither brooch, ring, nor rib- 
bon ; she did well enough without them. 
perfection of fit, proportion of form, 
grace of carriage, agreeably supplied 
their place Her eye, as she re-entered 
the small sitting-room, instantly sought 
mine, which was just then lingering on 
the hearth. I knew she read at once the 
sort of inward ruth and pitying pain 
which the chill vacancy of that hearth 
stirred in my soul. Quick to penetrate, 
quick to determine, and quicker to put 
in practice, she had in a moment tied a 
Holland apron around her waist; then 
she disappeared, and reappeared with a 
basket; it had a cover; she opened it, 
and produced wood and coal; deftly and 
compactly she arranged them in the 
grate. 

“**1¢is her whole stock, and she will 
exhaust it out of hospitality,’ thought I. 

“ «What are you going to do?’ I ask- 
ed; ‘not surely to light a fire this hot 
evening? I shall be smothered.’ 

“*Indeed, Monsieur, I feel it very 
chilly since the rain began; besides, I 
must boil the water for my tea, for I 
take tea on Sundays. You will be oblig- 
ed to try and bear the heat.’ 


“ She had struck a light ; the wood was 
already ina blaze; and, truly, when con- 
trasted with the darkness, the wild tu- 
mult of the tempest without, that peace- 
ful glow which began to beam on the 
now animated hearth seemed very cheer- 
ing. A low, purring sound from some 
quarter, announced that another being 
besides myself was pleased with the 
change ; a black cat, roused by the light 
from its sleep on « little cushioned foot- 
stool, came and rubbed its head against 
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Frances’ gown as she knelt. She ca- 
ressed it, saying it had been a favorite 
with her, ‘ pauvre tante Julienne.’ 

“The fire being lit, the hearth swept, 
and a small kettle of a very antique pat- 
tern, such as I thought I remembered to 
have seen in old farm-houses in England, 
placed over the now ruddy flame, Fran- 
ces’ hands were washed, and her apron 
removed in an instant ; then she opened 
a cupboard, and took out a tea-tray, on 
which she had soon arranged a china 
tea-equipage, whose pattern, shape, and 
size denoted a remote antiquity ; a little 
old-fashioned silver spoon was deposited 
in each saucer, and a pair of silver 
tongs, equally old-fashioned, were laid 
on the sugar-basin; from the cupboard, 
too, was produced a tidy silver cream- 
ewer, not larger than an egg-shell. 
While making these preparations she 
chanced to look up, and, reading curi- 
osity in my eyes, she smiled, and asked, 

«Ts this like England, Monsieur ?” 

“ «Like the England of a hundred 
years ago,’ I replied. 

“ «Ts it, truly? Well, everything on 
this tray is at least a hundred years old: 
these cups, these spoons, this ewer,—all 
are heir-looms ; my great grand-mother 
left them to my grand-mother, she to my 
mother, and my mother brought them 
with her from Susland to Switzerland, 
and left them to me; and, ever since 
I was a little girl, I have thought I 
should like to carry them back to Eng- 
land, whence they came.’ 

“‘ She put some pistolets on the table ; 
she made the tea as foreigners do make 
tea—i. ¢., at the rate of a teaspoon- 
ful to half a dozen cups; she placed me 
a chair, and, as I took it, she asked, with 
a sort of exultation, 

‘“«* Will it make you think yourself at 
home for a moment ?’ 


“ «Tf Thad a home in England, I believe 
it would recall it,’ I answered, and, in 
truth, it was a sort of illusion in seeing the 
fair-complexioned, English-looking girl 

residing at the English meal, and speak- 
ing in the English language. 

*« «You have, then, no home ?’ was her 
remark. 


“« «None, nor ever had, If ever I pos- 
Bess a home, it must be of my own mak- 
ing, and the task is yet to begin.’ And, 
as I spoke, a pang, new to me, , shot across 
my heart; it was a pang of mortification 
at the humility of my position and the 
inadequacy of my means; while with 
that pang was born a desire to do more, 
earn more, be more, possess more; and 
in the increased possessions, my roused 
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and eager spirit panted to include the 
home I had never had, the wife I in- 
wardly vowed to win. 

** Frances’ tea was little better than hot 
water, sugar, and milk; but I liked it, 
and it cheered me; and her pistolets, 
with which she could not offer me butter, 
were sweet to my palate as manna. 


“The repast over, and the treasured 
plate and porcelain being washed and 
put by, the bright table rubbed still 
brighter, ‘le chat de ma tante Julienne” 
also being fed with provisions brought 
forth on a plate for its special use, a few 
stray cinders, and a scattering of ashes, 
too, being swept from the hearth, Frances 
at last sat down; and then, as she took 
a chair opposite to me, she ‘betrayed, for 
the first time, a little embarrassment; 
and no wonder, for, indeed, I had un- 
consciously watched her rather too close- 
ly, followed all her steps and all her 
movements a little too perseveringly with 
my eyes, for she mesmerized me by the 
grace and alertness of her action—by 
the deft, cleanly, and even decorative ef- 
fect resulting from each touch of her 
slight and fine fingers; and when, at 
last, she subsided to stillness, the intel- 
ligence of her face seemed beauty to me, 
and I dwelt on it accor dingly. Her col- 
our, however, rising rather than settling 
with repose, and her eyes remaining 
downcast, though I kept waiting for the 
lids to be raised that I might drink a ray 
of the light I loved—a light where fire 
dissolved in softness, where affection tem- 
pered penetration, where, just now at 
least, pleasure played with thought—this 
expectation not being gratified, I began 
at last to suspect that I had probably 
myself to blame for the disappointment. 
I must cease gazing, and begin talking, 
if I wished to break the spell under 
which she now sat motionless ; so recol- 
lecting the composing effect w hich an au- 
thoritative tone and manner had ever 
been wont to produce on her, I said, 

““*Get one of your English books, 
Mademoiselle, for the rain yet falls hea- 
vily, and will probably detain me half an 
hour longer.’ 

“ Released and set at ease, up she rose, 
got her book, and accepted at once the 
chair I placed for her at my side. She 
had selected ‘ Paradise Lost,’ from her 
shelf of classics, thinking, I suppose, 
the religious character of the book best 
adapted it to Sunday, I told her to begin 
at the beginning; and while she read 
Milton’s innovation to that heavenly 
muse, who on the ‘secret top of Oreb or 
Sinai’ had taught the Hebrew shepherd 
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how in the womb of chaos the conception 
of a world had originated and ripened, 
I enjoyed, undisturbed, the treble pleas- 
ure of having her near me, hearing the 
sound of her voice—a sound sweet and 
satisfying in my ear—and looking, by 
intervals, at her face. Of this last privi- 
lege I chiefly availed myself when I 
found fault with an intonation, a pause, 
or an emphasis; as long as I dogmatized, 
I might also gaze, without exciting too 
warm a flush. 

“ « Knough,’ said I, when she had gone 
through some half-dozen pages (a work 
of time with her, for she read slowly, 
and paused often to ask and receive in- 
formation )—‘ enough ; and now the rain 
is ceasing, and I must soon go;’ for, in- 
deed, at that moment, looking towards 
the window, I saw it all blue; the thun- 
der-clouds were broken and scattered, 
and the setting August sun sent a gleam 
like the reflection of rubies through 
the lattice. I got up; I drew on my 
gloves.” 

When, towards the end of the story, 
the affairs of the Professor had become 
more prosperous, it occurs to him that 

ossibly he had better speak out his mind 
Sretly to Frances and obtain her decision 
as to his future happiness. The court- 
ship is characteristically told, and was 
conducted on both sides very much as the 
Bronté men and women may love in the 
rest of Charlottes’ novels. The French 
responses of Frances are very pretty and 
affecting, though, for lhe benefit of the 
general reader, they ought to have been 
translated. But to the Professor’s narra- 
tive— 


““T came forward, bade Frances ‘ good 
evening,’ and took my seat. The chair 
I had chosen was one she had probably 
just left; it stood by a little table where 
were her open desk and papers. I know 
not whether she had fully recognized me 
at first, but she did so now ; and in a voice 
soft but quiet, she returned my greeting. 
I had shown no eagerness ; she took her 
cue from me, and evinced no surprise. 
We met as we had always met, as master 
and pupil—nothing more. I proceeded 
to handle the papers ; Frances, observant 
and serviceable, stepped into an inner 
room, brought a candle, lit it, placed it by 
me, then drew the curtain over the lat- 
tice, and having added a little fresh fuel 
to the already bright fire, she drew a sec- 
ond chair to the table, and sat down at 
my right hand, a little removed. The 
paper on the top was a translation of 
some grave French author into English, 
but underneath lay a sheet with stanzas ; 


on this I laid hands. Frances half rose, 
made a movement to recover the captured 
spoil, saying that was nothing—a mere 
copy of verses. I put by resistance with 
the decision I knew she never long op- 
posed; but on this occasion her fingers 
had fastened on the paper. I had quietly 
to unloose them, their hold dissolved to 
my touch; her hand shrunk away; my 
own would fain have followed it, but for the 
present I forbade such impulse. The 
first page of the sheet was occupied with 
the lines [ had overheard ; the sequel was 
not exactly the writer’s own experience, 
but a composition by portions of that ex- 
perience suggested. Thus, while egotism 
was avoided, the fancy was exercised and 
the heart satisfied. 


* * * * * 


“T read, then dreamily made marks on 
the margin with my pencil, thinking all 
the while of other things ; thinking that 
“‘ Jane’ was now at my side—no child, 
but a girl of nineteen—and she might be 
mine, so my heart affirmed. Poverty’s 
curse was taken off me; Envy and Jeal- 
ousy were far away, and unapprised of 
this our quiet meeting; the frost of the 
master’s mantle might melt; I felt the 
thaw coming fast, whether I would or 
not; no further need for the eye to prac- 
tice a hard look, for the brow to compress 
its expanse into a stern fold: it was now 
permitted to suffer the outward revelation 
of the inward glow—to seek demand, 
elicit an answering ardor. While musing 
thus, I thought that the grass on Hermon 
never drank the fresh dews of sunset 
more gratefully than my feelings drank 
the bliss of this hour. 

‘Frances rose as if restless ; she passed 
before me to stir the fire, which did not 
want stirring; she lifted and put down 
the little ornaments on the mantel-piece ; 
her dress waved within a yard of me; 
slight, straight, and elegant, she stood 
erect on the hearth. 

‘There are impulses we can control, but 
there are others which control us, because 
they attain us with a tiger leap, and are 
our masters ere we have seen them. Per- 
haps, though such impulses are seldom 
altogether bad; perhaps Reason, by a 
process as brief as quiet, a process that is 
finished ere felt, has ascertained the san- 
ity of the deed Instinct meditates, and 
feels justified in remaining passive while 
it is performed. I know I did not rea- 
son, I did not plan or intend ; yet, whereas 
one moment I was sitting solus on the 
chair near the table, the next I held Fran- 
ces on my knee, placed there with sharp- 
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ness and decision, and retained with ex- 
ceeding tenacity. 

““* Monsieur !’ cried Frances, and was 
still; not another word escaped her lips. 
Sorely confounded she seemed during the 
lapse of the first few moments, but the 
amazement soon subsided ; terror did not 
succeed, nor fury; after all, she was only 
a little nearer than she had ever been be- 
fore to one she habitually respected and 
trusted. Embarrassment might have im- 
pelled her to contend, but self-respect 
checked resistance where resistance was 
useless. 

**« Frances, how much regard have you 
for me?’ was my demand. No answer; 
the situation was yet too new and surpri- 
sing to permit speech. On this conside- 
ration, I compelled myself for some sec- 
onds to tolerate her silence, though impa- 
tient of it. Presently I repeated the same 
question, probably not in the calmest of 
tones. She looked at me ; my face, doubt- 
less, was no model of composure, my eyes 
no still wells of tranquility. 

““* Do speak,’ I urged; and a very low 
hurried, yet still arch voice, said : 

*** Monsieur, vous me faites mal; de 
grace lachez un peu ma main droite.’ 

‘In truth, I became aware that I was 
holding the said ‘main droite’ in a 
somewhat ruthless grasp. I did as de- 
sired; and, for the third time, asked more 
gently. 

“«* Frances, how much regard have you 
for me?” 

*** Mon maitre, j’en ai beaucoup,’ was 
the truthful rejoinder. 

“*Frances, have you enough to give 
yourself to me as my wife—to accept me 
as your husband ?’ 

«1 felt the agitation of the heart : I saw 
‘the purple light of love’ cast its glow- 
ing reflection on cheek, temples, neck ; I 
desired to consult the eye, but sheltering 
lash and lid forbade. 

‘«¢ Monsieur,’ said the soft voice, at 
last, ‘Monsieur désire savoir si je con- 
sens—si—enfin, si je veux me marier avec 
lui ?’ 

*** Justement.’ 

*** Monsieur sera-t-il aussi bon mari qu’il 
a été bon maitre ?’ 

“*T will try, Frances.’ 

“ A pause; then, with a new, yet still 
subdued inflection of the voice—an inflec- 
tion which provoked while it pleased me— 
accompanied, too, by a ‘sourire 4 la fois 
fin et timide,’ in perfect harmony with 
the tone. 

“« «O’est a dire, Monsieur sera tojours un 
peu entété, exigeant, volontaire—’ 

“* Have I been so, Frances ?” 
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*** Mais oui; vois le sayez bien.’ 

“* Have I been nothing else ?” 

““* Mais oui; vous avez été mon meil- 
leur ami.’ 

*«* And what, Frances, are you to me?’ 

“ «Votre dévouvée éléve, qui vous aime 
de tout son coeur,’ 

“Will my pupil consent to pass her 
life with me? Speak English now, 
Frances.’ 

“Some moments were taken for reflec- 
tion ; the answer, pronounced slowly, ran 
thus: 

*“** You have always made me happy; [ 
like to hear you speak; I like to see you; 
I like to be near you; I believe you are 
very good and very superior ; I know you 
are stern to those who are careless and 
idle, but you are kind, very kind to the 
attentive and industrious, even if they are 
not clever. Master, I should be glad to 
live with you always;’ and she made a 
sort of movement, as if she would have 
clung to me; but, restraining herself, 
she only added, with earnest emphasis, 
‘Master, I consent to pass my life with 
you.’ 

“ «Very well, Frances.’ 

“ T drew her alittle nearer to my heart ; 
I took a first kiss from her lips, thereby 
sealing the compact now framed between 
us. Afterward she and I were silent, nor 
was our silence brief. Frances’ thoughts 
during this interval I know not, nor did I 
attempt to guess them. I was not occu- 
pied in searching her countenance, nor in 
otherwise troubling her composure. The 

eace I felt I wished her to feel ; my arm, 
it is true, still detained her, but with a 
restraint that was gentle enough, so long 
as no opposition tightened it. My gaze 
was on the red fire; my heart was mea- 

suring its own content; it sounded, and 
sounded, and found the depth fathomless. 


The result of allthis was, as the reader 
may imagine, that, Frances and the Pro- 
fessor were married and that after some 
years of professional exertion in Brussels 
they accumulated money enough to re- 
move to England, where they fitted up a 
charming little rural home, in whose cosy 
apartments we will take our leave of 
them. The Professor thus describes it— 

‘«That home lies amid a sequestered and 
rather hilly region, thirty miles removed 
from X ; a region whose verdure the 
emoke of mills has not yet sullied, whose 
waters still run pure, whose swells of 
moorland preserve in some ferny glens 
that lie between them the very primal 
wilderness of nature—her moss, her 
bracken, her blue-bells; her scents of 
reed and heather; her free and fresh 
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breezes. My house is a picturesque and 
not too spacious dwelling, with low and 
long windows, a trelised and leaf-vailed 
porch over the front door, just now, on 
this Summer evening, looking like an 
arch of roses and ivy. The garden is 
chiefly laid out in lawn, formed of the sod 
of the hills, with herbage short and soft 
as moss, full of its own peculiar flowers, 
tiny and starlike, imbedded in the minute 
embroidery of their fine foliage. At the 
bottom of the sloping garden there is a 
wicket, which opens upon a lane as green 
as the lawn, very long, shady, and | ttle 
frequented ; on the turf of this lane gen- 
erally appear the first daises of Spring, 
whence its name, Daisy lane, serving also 
as a distinction to the house.” 

Such a Paradise as this, where affection 
should sweeten existence, was no doubt 
often uppermost in Charlotte Brontés’ 
thoughts in the cheerless routine of Ha- 
worth Parsonage, and it.is difficult to im- 
agine that a nature capable of conjuring 
up such a vision of domestic happiness 
would not have deeply enjoyed its seren- 
ity and repose. Fate ordered it other- 
wise, and we can only lament that the re- 
alization of her hopes was destined to so 


mournful a disappointment in her early 
death. 


Appieton’s InuustrateD Hanp-Boox or 
American Traver. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 1857. |From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A very capital imitation of Murray’s 
celebrated Hand-Books upon Europe, 
which is in many-respects an improve- 
ment upon the model, while some things 
remain to be added which Murray never 
fails to supply. The maps and engray- 
ings are excellent, and the descriptions of 
scenery are generally satisfactory, but 
there are wanting in several places advice 
as to hotels and hints as to the objects 
which should be seen by the tourist. 
With a view to make the future editions 
of the work as accurate and as complete 
as possible, the publishers request infor- 
mation upon matters not fully given in 
the present pages. We would venture to 
note one error with reference to home af- 
fairs. G. P. R. James, Esq., the celebra- 
ted novelist, does not reside in Norfolk 
but in Richmond We would also sug- 
gest to the editor the propriety of giving 
the temperature of the several minera 
springs of Virginia. The Hand-Book 
makes its appearance most opportunely at 
the opening of the travelling season, and 
tourists to the White Mountains and the 
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White Sulphur will no doubt be seen with 
the volume under their arms after the 
manner of the English and American pe- 
destrians in Switzerland and loiterers on 
the Rhine, who invariably carry Murray 
in this way for constant reference. 


Scnoot-Days at Rucpy. By an Old Boy. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1857. 
From James Woodhouse, 137 Main 
treet. 


A charming book, devoted to the boy- 
ish experiences of one of Dr. Arnold’s 
scholars—Tom Brown—who profited by 
the lessons of Rugby School; and now 
at amature age recalls the pleasant re- 
collections of Cordery and corderoys. 
There is an honest expression of manly 
feeling in the history and the strifes, 
sorrows, triumphs, and ambitions of fif- 
teen, are narrated with a genuine pathos 
at fifty-five. School-days are very bright 
in the memory of all of us, and there is 
scarcely a man that has enjoyed the ben- 
efits of education, who cannot remember 
among his playmates at the academy, 
the old-field school, or the more preten- 
tious “ Institute,” the counterparts of 
Harry East, and “Swiper Jack,” in 
these pages. But it is not every boy 
that has passed his novitiate at such a 
school as Rugby,—or who can write like 
Tom Brown ; and we commend his pleas- 
ant sketches, which Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields have issued in a very neat volume, 
to people of all ages; feeling assured 
that men and boys will derive equal grat- 
ification from their perusal. 


“Rob Roy,” in two very beautiful vol- 
umes is the latest issue of Ticknor and 
Fields’ fine Household edition of the 
Waverley Novels. We have already 
given our opinion of the superior claims 
of this edition to public favour ; and the 
impression it has made on us, is confirm- 
ed with each succeeding novel that ap- 
pears. When the whole series shall have 
come out, and the choice of different 
bindings is offered to the purchaser, he 
will have it in his power to place upon 
the shelves of his library by far the most 
desirable set of Sir Walter’s great fic- 
tions that has ever been seen. We are re- 
ally sorry for the people of England that 
they cannot participate in the benefits 
of the publication, since their prohibi- 
tion of American reprints of English 
books will not permit even the British 
Museum to have a copy of Ticknor and 
Fields’ Waverley. 





